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A “YARDSTICK” FOR THE MEASURE- 
MENT OF COUNTRY WEEKLY SERVICE 


By GAYLE CouRTNEY WALKER 








University of Nebraska 
INTRODUCTION 
Coincident with the development within recent years of con- 


tests in “community service” sponsored by national, state, and 
sectional press associations has come a change in the meaning 
of the term. This new meaning has been developed somewhat 
at variance with the original one. Awards for community ser- 
vice have customarily been made on the basis of editorial and 
news campaigns directed at effecting some particular commun- 
ity program. Admirable as these awards have been generally 
in stimulating newspapers to further community usefulness, it 
should be obvious that they spring from a wrong, or at least, 
an incomplete premise. For community service is measured 
best by that degree of success with which any given newspaper, 
over a long-run period of time, and regularly, portrays the 
community to itself, reflects its activities, and guides its desti- 
nies. 

The excellence with which the average country weekly news- 
paper — handy rhetorical device — accomplishes these aims 
has long been the subject of platitudinous praise by newspaper. 
eulogists. Those who wished, believed; those who did not, 
scorned. Factual determination, with a few notable exceptions, 


has been lacking. Despite a long series of attempts, only re- 
cently has an effective ‘‘yardstick” been devised for the meas- 


urement of the social values of the country weekly newspaper. 
In an effort to ascertain the status of the country weekly 
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newspaper in a typically agricultural state, the author under- 
took a quantitative measurement of the weekly newspapers of 
Nebraska for 1929. 


AGRICULTURAL CHARACTER OF NEBRASKA 


The essential agricultural character of the population of that 


state is strikingly shown by the statistics of the Fourteenth 
Census. The 1920 figures indicate that Nebraska is mor 
predominantly rural in population makeup than the United 
States as a whole, in which only 48.6% of the population was 
found in places of fewer than 2,500, and 64.3% in places ot 
fewer than 25,000. Of a total population of 1,296,372 in 
Nebraska, 891,066 inhabitants lived in places of fewer than 
2,500 population and in the open country. Of the total popu- 
lation of the state 1,049,823 were living in places of fewer 
than 25,000 population. Reduced to percentages, approxi- 
mately 69% of the Nebraska population lived in places (in- 
cluding the open country) of fewer than 2,500 population; and 
§1% in places under 25,000. 

Synthesis of the statistics on publications both from Ayer’s 
American Newspaper Annual and Directory for 1929, and 
from The Complete Directory of Country Newspaper Rate: 


for 1929 (American Press Association), together with the in- 


clusion of changes occurring since the publication of thos: 


sources, gave the following tabular representation: 


NEBRASKA COUNTRY WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS BY TOWN-SIZI 
INCIDENCE (1929) 
Town-size Classes Number of Papers 

Fewer than 500 population oP Tee. Clee Vinee ts 15] 
500-1000 ee) ae ee ee? 110 

1000—1500 er ee oe ee ee er 54 
1500-2000 ee ee ee ee 33 

2000-2500 ee a eee ee et 24 


1 Since at the time the study was undertaken the figures of the 1930 census 
were not available —their collection had not, in fact, been begun —the data 
showing the rural-urban distribution of the Nebraska population were taken from 
the 1920 census. It is unlikely, however, that the ratio of country-city population 
has been materially altered in Nebraska by the results of the 1930 census. 
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2500-5000 
5000-10000 

More than 10000 


ToTAaL 


Corrected for known suspensions, consolidations, 


etc., as of January 1, 1930 
Net Tora 


METHOD OF EVALUATION 


An attempt to evaluate country weekly newspaper service 
quickly meets obstacles. Any evaluation of news is almost cer- 
tain to involve subjective estimates based on feelings and preju- 
dices; and the subjective element is in turn quite likely to invali- 
date the results of the research. Obviously the most desirable 
method is the one in which the subjective element is eliminated ; 
and the more nearly this is achieved the more valuable be- 
comes the study. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the quantitative method 
offers the fewest possibilities of intrusion of subjective factors, 
the author adopted, with some minor changes, the methodology 
of press measurement devised by Doctor Malcolm M. Willey 
in his study of the contents of Connecticut weeklies. In his 
description of his method of press analysis Dr. Willey set forth 
these three requisites: 

1. The system of categories must be applicable to all general news- 
papers. 

2. It must be so constructed that it will be possible to make com- 
parisons between different papers of the same date, the same papers at 
different times, or different papers at different times. 


? 


3. It must give a maximum of precision and reduce the subjective 
element to a minimum.” 


By way of modification of the Willey method, it was found 
desirable to introduce a new sub-category, Farm News, under 
the Economic News category, in order better to separate strictly 


2? Malcolm Macdonald Willey, The Country Newspaper: A Study of Socializa- 
tion and Newspaper Content (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926), p. 32. 
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agricultural news from news of other interests; it was thought 


more practicable to classify photographs by news categories 
wherever their appeal patently made it logical; and it was be- 
lieved a more complete survey would result from a measure- 
ment of advertising, accommodation for which was according] 
made. 


The eleven major categories used in this analysis follow: 


Political and administrative . Opinion 
Economic . Human interest 
Cultural . Magazine 
Sensational . Miscellaneous 
Personal . Advertising 
Sports 


Each of these major categories was subdivided into sub- 
categories in order more minutely to specify the exact subject 
natter of the stories read. Naturally, the more exact the sub- 
division, the greater the chance of error in allocating a particu- 
lar bit of contents to a definite sub-category. As between the 
major categories, however, it is safe to believe that the con- 
tents could be divided with considerable accuracy. 

The “‘what”’ of the many newspaper stories and articles read 
served as the basis for their classification into the various sub- 
categories. Here entered one of the chief obstacles to the 
hope of a completely objective classification, for feature ma- 
terial — the magazine material of the categories — quite gen- 
erally does not, and regular news stories in the country weekly) 
frequently do not, follow the generally accepted rules of jour- 
nalistic structure. Even the most careful consideration of sub- 
ject matter may occasionally have proved fallible. 

Use of this method of approach to the problem of country 
newspaper content is aimed at three objectives: (1) detailed 
classification of the contents of the papers according to the 
eleven main categories and the fifty-four sub-categories; (2) 
determination of the point of origin of the reading matter; and 
(3) determination of the nature of the reading matter con- 
tained, i. e., whether plate or shop-set, and if the latter, 
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whether the composition of the particular paper was by ma- 
chine or by hand. 

With a country newspaper representation of nearly four 
hundred papers, Nebraska offers to the researcher a task cal- 
culated to occupy solid months with the sole job of measure- 
ment and analysis. In view of the obvious impossibility of 
measuring all of the country weekly newspapers in Nebraska, it 
was necessary to adopt a method of sampling, with suitable 
precautions to assure the validity of the result. 

Accordingly, the names of all eligible weekly papers in the 
state were typed on small slips of paper. Towns of the state 
in which country weekly newspapers were published were arbi- 
trarily grouped into eight classes: (1) fewer than 500 popu- 
lation; (2) 500—1,000; (3) 1,000—1,500; (4) 1,500—2,000; 
(5) 2,000-2,500; (6) 2,500—5,000; (7) 5,000—10,000; and 
(8) more than 10,000. 

From the typed slips bearing newspaper names were drawn 
samples roughly proportional to the numerical frequency of 
newspapers published in towns of that particular size range. 
It was previously determined by trial measurements of several 
papers that twenty papers would constitute a maximum number 
for facility in handling. To illustrate the sampling method 
used: a corrected total of 146 papers were published in towns 
of fewer than 500 persons; and, a ratio of thirty unsampled 
papers to one sampled paper having indicated that the fewer- 
than-500 class should be represented by five papers, slips for 
five were accordingly drawn. 

Care was exercised to get fair representation by geographi- 
cal divisions of the state; to include in each town-size class at 
least one county-seat (although not necessarily official county ) 
paper in order that the relative completeness of coverage of 
county-seat and non-county-seat papers might be compared; to 
include at least one hand-set paper, in order to find whether de- 
ductions were possible as to relative coverage of hand- and 
machine-set papers; to include papers of different page sizes, 


different column lengths, and of different number of pages; and 


to include at least one paper in one of the classes as nearly com- 
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parable to a “chain” paper as anything found in the countr 
newspaper field in Nebraska. 

The column inch was selected as the most serviceable and 
generally satisfactory unit of measurement. One issue in each 
month of every paper chosen was read in its entirety, and no- 
tations made on a master sheet to the nearest half-inch of the 
material in each of the fifty-four sub-categories. From these 
master sheets — one for each paper — were worked up the 
tabulated results. Headlines, for valid reasons, were consid- 
ered parts of the stories to which they were attached. 

In order to avoid the possibility of seasonal variation in 
reading content, each paper selected was studied over the 
course of the year 1929. One issue from each month was 
selected; and the occurrence within the month of the issue was 
varied from month to month so as to avoid or to equalize vari- 
ations occurring within that period. Issues of all papers were 
read for January 17, February 14, March 7, April 25, May 
16, June 13, July 4, August 29, September 26, October 17, 
November 14, and December 5. 


INCIDENTAL OBSERVATIONS 


From the data uncovered in the investigation it is possible 


to make a number of observations and to draw a number of 
conclusions. Some of these are incidental to the original pur- 
pose of the study and some of them are intimately connected 
with it. As incidental observations it may be stated: 

1. That the country weekly newspaper vies with the metro- 
politan daily and the agricultural journal as the most widel\ 
read periodical in Nebraska. 

2. That the country weekly newspaper is reaching a posi- 
tion numerically of comparative stability. M. V. Atwood’s 
comment in The Country Newspaper is to the point: “News- 
paper funerals must continue, but when a funeral reduces the 
newspaper population of a town to one, usually there should be 
no mourners. When we get away from the.idea — as we shall 
when political patronage is gone forever — that a community 
must have a Democratic and a Republican paper, there will 
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be no more reason for two newspapers in a community than 
for two telephone systems.”’* 

3. That the country weekly newspaper in the state is pros- 
perous. This deduction is admittedly based on the incomplete 
evidence presented by the National Editorial Association’s 
report. It derives some support from the upward trend in 
country newpaper prices familiar to observers of the field. 

4. That the country weekly newspaper in Nebraska oper- 
ates in a field thoroughly rural and probably typically so; and 
that this field, on that basis of national and state statistics, 
seems to be expanding 


CONCLUSIONS 


Comparison of data from the various types of papers in the 


Nebraska field — county-seat and non-county-seat papers, in- 
dependently and chain-owned papers, hand- and machine-set 
papers, leads to the following conclusions: 

1. County-seat papers more adequately cover their towns 
and surrounding rural areas than do papers published in towns 
which are not county-seats. Only one county-seat paper of the 
nine studied, or 11.1%, devoted less than 50% of its total 
contents to local-plus-community activities, while four non- 
county-seat papers, or 36.4%, devoted less than half their 
space to material of similar origin. 

If the average amount of plate material carried, 23.8%, is 
taken as the basis for comparison, it is found that 54.6% of 
the non-county-seat papers and only 22.2% of the county-seat 
papers exceeded that figure. Non-localized plate matter to 
the extent of 23.8% is too much for any paper which pur- 
ports to be a community organ. 

2. The single chain paper analyzed was shown to be de- 
ficient in the amounts of localized news material carried in the 
socially significant categories, with the single exception of per- 
sonal material. In the latter class the predominance belonged 
to community rather than to local material, owing to the fact 

} Millard Van Marter Atwood, The Country Newspaper (Chicago, 1923), p. 


103. 
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that the personal columns from all ten communities for which 
papers are published by the central corporation are picked yw 
and published in all ten papers. The term “community” as 
applied to this coverage, hence, is misleading. One paper of 
this class furnishes an inadequate basis of comparison and con- 
clusion. 

3. The hand-set paper studied showed no variations from 
the norm not accountable for by factors other than the fact 
that it was hand-set. Indeed, it ranked high in the amount of 
local-plus-community material, and low in the amount of plat 
material carried. There seems to be no causal relationship 
implied, because plate material is just as usable in a hand-set 
paper as in a machine-set one; and the temptation may be 
greater. 


SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 


General conclusions on the social effectiveness of Nebraska 
country weekly newpapers depend upon the evidence of ade- 
quate coverage in the various categories. Abbreviated sum- 
maries follow: 

1. Political. Nebraska newpapers generally gave insufh- 
cient attention to news material classified under this head. Ex- 
actly half of the papers studied devoted less than 5% of their 
reading contents to a consideration of the various topics of po- 
litical and administrative interest. The category percentages 
given here include not only local and community material, but 
all material of that general subject matter, whether shop-set or 
plate, local, community, state, national, or foreign. In exten- 
uation of the apparent scantiness of treatment accorded this 
type of contents it should be recalled that 1929 was an “oft 
year’ politically. It remains obvious, however, that the mat- 
ter of government was dismissed with an inordinately small 
amount of attention. 

2. Economic. With the mode established at between 5% 


and 10% this category was more adequately presented. Onl; 


two papers deemed it worth less than 5%, ten gave it between 
5% and 10%, seven ran between 10% and 15%, and one paper 
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led the entire group by giving it 18.75%. The most obvious 
need is for more farm news. 

3. Cultural. Generally adequate presentation of religious 
and educational news raised the ranking of this category. It 
is noteworthy that the two sub-categories mentioned as being 
best represented are the ones news of which are easiest got. 
:ighteen of twenty papers carried less community than local 
cultural material, indicating that this important phase of rural 
life is being neglected. 

4. Sensational. Extravagant emphasis on this phase of 
the news is not one of the vices of the Nebraska country week- 
ly. The mode was 0 to 5%, with most of the papers ranged 
at the lower side of the percentage group. 

5. Sports. This category ranked low, with nineteen papers 
constituting the mode with from 0 to 5%. This scant repre- 
sentation probably indicates the lack of opportunity for athletic 
expression in the average community rather than failure of the 
local newspaper to report it. 

6. Personal. Wide variation among the twenty papers 
indicate that there is no uniform opinion as to the value of this 
type of news. The range is from 14.11% to 58.42%, with a 
somewhat indistinct mode established between 30% and 35%. 
Eleven papers carried less community than local material, al- 
though for fourteen of the nineteen papers for which statistics 
were available, community circulation exceeded local circula- 
tion. 

7. Opinion. Nebraska newspapers are weak in editorial 
leadership. Although eleven papers set the mode with between 
$% and 10% of editorial material irrespective of source, seven 
papers carried none or less than 1% of local material of this 
category, and thirteen carried less than 5%. Possibly by mere 


coincidence, 65% of the papers studied carried less than 5% of 


4 


local editorial matter, and 66.4% of the papers were evaluated 
by school superintendents, in another survey conducted by the 
author, as lacking in strong editorial leadership. 

8. Human-Interest. This category was inconsequential 
both in amount and in significance. 
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9. Magazine Material. Seven papers established the mod: 
at between 10% and 15%. Nine papers exceeded the latter 


hgure. Generally, most of the magazine material was in plat 


form. The papers studied varied most widely in their use of 
this type of material—a variation undoubtedly correlated 
with the use of plate material and ready-print. 

10. Miscellaneous. This category served as a catch-all for 
unclassifiable remnants, and has no particular significance. 

11. Advertising. Five of the twenty papers exceeded a 
60-40 ratio of advertising to other contents, and accordingly 
were open to the charge of not giving their subscribers ful! 
value for their subscription dollars. 

Consideration of the evidence presented in the preceding 
paragraphs gives rise to the following general conclusions: 

1. Nebraska country weekly newspapers generally are de- 
ficient in the amount of local and community news carried; and 
this deficiency is most evident in the political, sports, and edi- 
torial categories. 

2. And as a sort of corollary of No. 1: Nebraska country 
weekly newspapers carry generally an excess of non-localized 
material in plate and syndicated form. 

3. Nebraska country weekly newspapers generally tend to 
slight the interests of the country readers and to over-empha- 
size the activities of their town readers. 

4. Nebraska country weekly newspapers are failing to 
achieve their potential places in community service through 
vigorous editorial leadership. 

For the most part corrective measures are either implied in 
the criticisms or are self-evident. The country weekly news- 
paper in Nebraska, and in all other rural commonwealths, oc- 
cupies a unique position — one in which tremendous possibili- 
ties of community improvement and advancement are inherent. 

Until some better procedure is devised, analysis of these pa- 
pers by quantitative measurement seems to offer the most sat- 
isfactory approach to a determination of the thoroughness ot 
their coverage. And completeness of coverage — news, edi- 
torial, and advertising — is the true criterion of country news- 


paper service. 





TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


By VALENTINE KNAPP 


University of London 


It was an American editor who said if he found a printer's 
devil with the news sense he was satished he could make as 
good a journalist of him as a recruit coming from any other 
source, which was only to say what newsmen on both sides of 
the Atlantic discovered years ago that many a man has gained 
consciousness of the “‘flair’’ for journalism while in the news 
room of a printing ofhce, or while engaged in the preliminary 
excitements of ‘‘devilling.”’ But the type spoken of is rare 
nowadays, for the man destined for journalism gets caught in 
the schools before he reaches the printing shop and gains the 
education without which he would find it difficult to wedge his 
way into the editorial department. Except in the smallest 
rural towns the reporter rarely enters nowadays from the case 
room. In amore educated world newspapers touch at points 
every branch of human knowledge, and require on their staffs 
men and women of greater ability and attainments with each 
succeeding year. The natural “flair” is good enough if coupled 
with a sufficient education. Without such education the jour- 
nalist just misses something all the time. The converted will 
agree; the others may, like a woman, “‘be of the same opinion 
still.””. No doubt the ‘‘old school’”’ has yet to be reckoned with, 
and a very fine old school it has been. It continues in power 
and in possession in the majority of offices in Great Britain; 
but it often sends its sons to Oxford, Cambridge and London 
Universities nevertheless. Business of many kinds is attracting 
the University man on every hand, and the newspaper is the 
last industry to be behind in the educational race. 

Che United States of America took a long start in univer- 
sity education for journalism; and, moreover, it early obtained 
the aid of its millionaires, or alternatively got the handling of 
the state money-chests. Great Britain has followed slowly; but 


it has not yet caught a benevolent millionaire, the County chests 
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are not available, and the National Exchequer, while making 
generous grants to the general purposes of the universities, 
attords no direct assistance to the faculty of journalism in th 
University of London. The London Courses therefore remain 
dependent upon students’ fees for their maintenance. Thy 
government grants to ex-service men ceased when that class 
had been provided for. Today some four or five exhibitions 
donated by newspaper proprietors or groups of them, valu 
seventy-five pounds to one hundred pounds per annum, enab| 
men and women of slender means to secure University educa- 
tion for the profession. These exhibitions are awarded after 
examination, and there is keen competition for them. Appli- 
cants have to face an “interview” before final selection — a 
method which has justified itself in the selection of the right 
type of person. 

Like many another self-supporting institution, the Courses 
for journalism in the University of London have continued to 
flourish, and have shown a gradually increasing number of stu- 
dent entries. So much so that the four registering Colleges are 
today exercising their power of selection, and the day is not far 
distant when a definite halt will be called and a maximum num- 
ber of students fixed. It is useless to turn into the journalistic 
fields a larger number of university trained persons than the 
industry can absorb. 

The London Courses are of two years duration. British 
editors like to catch their journalists young. Seventeen or 
eighteen is regarded as the most suitable age; but the univer- 
sity diplomee who reaches a reporting or sub-editing room at 
age twenty or twenty-one is now welcomed in an increasing 
number of offices. For the reason stated a university course 
extending over three or four or five years is not favoured. 
Moreover a two years’ course, as a supplement to superior 
public or high school education, suffices. It is a whole-time 
course and the syllabus is calculated to absorb all the energies 
of the students, consistently with their participation in the so- 


cial and intellectual life of the University and, in a measure, of 


the metropolis itself. 
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The syllabus is a happy blend of the academic and the prac- 
tical. The compulsory subjects are English composition in- 
cluding essay-writing and writing for the press, otherwise prac- 
tical journalism; one of a group of three subjects comprising 
general history and development of science, history of political 
ideas, and principles of criticism; and two subjects which may 
be a modern language, history, English literature and criti- 
cism, or a course in political science, economics, or philosophy 
and psychology. On the academic side the instructions have 
been varied from time to time in range rather than in character, 
since the foundation of the Courses, when the syllabus was se- 
lected under the wise guidance of the late Sir Sidney Lee, the 
Shakespearean scholar and litterateur. But there has been 
much valuable development on the “practical” side of the in- 
struction, so that every student who takes advantage of his 
opportunities should leave the University with a thorough 
grounding in all the essentials for entrance into the field of 
journalism; and from the day of admission make rapid prog- 
ress. Regular instruction and practice in journalistic tasks 
form a distinctive and most important part of the weekly diary, 
given by competent and experienced members of London news- 
paper staffs, taking the form of lectures and news-writing; and 
experts in musical and dramatic criticism, sport and other spe- 
cial subjects supplement the regular lectures. Each term the 
students devote themselves to the production of a Students’ 
Gazette, the news for which is gathered from University and 
College sources, with wide extensions into the musical, artistic 
and dramatic fields, book reviewing and politics; and of course 
there is a woman’s page. The Gazette is circulated throughout 
the University. 

During vacations students obtain touch with newspaper of- 
fices, where they find a ready welcome at the hands of editors 
and proprietors in London and the English provincial towns. 
They engage as ‘‘members of the crew,” keep office hours and 
undertake all the tasks and turns which fall to their share. In 
this manner students succeed in convincing editors of their 


abilities and aptitudes, and regular engagements on newspaper 
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staffs have not infrequently followed. But as already said, th 
time has not yet come when all editors are equally convinced oj 
the higher merits of the university-trained journalist. Yet they 
continue to forge their way into the structure of British jour 
nalism, and the sheer abilities of many of them will cause then 
to be heard of in the future. 

At the University journalism students are popular alike with 
professors and their fellow collegiates. The professors find 
among them types appearing more rarely in other faculties 
Freshness, alertness and initiative, a wide outlook and broad 
general interests are their characteristics, which, needless 


say, should be the natural possessions of men and women seek- 


ing journalistic adventure. Diplomees in journalism of th: 
right type rarely fail to obtain early entry into the profession 
If there is cne complaint about them it is that they are too am 
bitious of promotion. As soon as they feel their feet and 
realize their powers there is a natural tendency to aspirc 
Their advisers steadily combat this desire, knowing full wel 
the importance of thorough grounding in all branches of work 
for ultimate and the highest success; and when this sage advic: 
is rejected experience enforces it. Ina final word let it be said 
that the Courses for journalism at the University of London 
are flourishing and will continue to flourish, for the industry 
has need of the men, chiefly, and some of the women, who form 
the University product. 





INTERNATIONAL ORIGINS OF THE 
NEWSPAPERS: THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PERIODICITY IN PRINT 


By Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 


1850 — It is said that other nations had anticipated both England and France 
in the Establishment of Newspapers . . . but . . . any country claiming to 
have preceded us . . . must show .. . a publication appearing at stated 
intervals and numbered regularly. — Knight Hunt, The Fourth Estate. 

1855 — We must remember that only nominally was the first newspaper pub- 
lished in a foreign land: the press as it now is, and as only we could be proud of 
it—the free Press of England — is peculiarly our own. — Andrews, History of 
British Journalism. 

1882 — The word newspaper itself is neither Roman nor Venetian. It is, like 
the thing it represents, emphatically English. — Pebody, English Journalism. 

1908 — Although printed periodicals appeared at an early date on the Conti- 
nent, England was entirely without any printed periodical of domestic news until 
the end of the year 1641; the royal prerogative barred the way and England was 
behind the rest of the world. The first periodicals, therefore, that have to be 
described in the history of English journalism are merely translations and adap- 
tations of foreign periodicals. . . . Which country in Europe is entitled to the 
honour of having produced the first printed periodical of news has been a matter 
of considerable dispute. There are Dutch and Belgian claimants as well as 
French and German. — Williams, A History of English Journalism. 

1928 — Die Zeitung ist die internationalste Erscheinung, die wir kennen, und 
dieser Charakterzug haftet ihr bereits in ihrer Kindheit an. Alle die verschiede- 
nen Formen der Nachrichtenvermittlung und der publizistischen Beeinflussung, 
die wir als Vorlaufer der Zeitung bezeichnen, sind international aufgetreten. 
Wie heute die Zeitungen des einen Landes in das andere wandern und dort als 
Quelle Benutzt werden, nicht anders war es im Kindesalter der Presse mit den 
Newen Zeitungen und den Einblattdrucken. Sie wurden an verschiedenen Orten 
nachgedruckt, was dann der Drucker sogar oft eigens bemerkte, weil dadurch der 
Wahrheitswert der Nachrichten stieg. Ebenso massenhaft wie in Deutschland 
erschienen auch in anderen europdischen Landern die Newen Zeitungen in der 
gleichen Aufmachung, nur wechseln die Formate stark. — d’Ester, Zeitungswesen. 

1929 — It appears, then, that the first English periodical of news was an imita- 
tion of a foreign fashion, imported whole. It did not grow out of the body of 
news which, in various forms, had previously been published [in England]. — 
Shaaber, Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England. 


An examination of the authorities on the history of journal- 
ism reveals a growing realization that the story of the origins 
of the newspaper must be retold. The press is international; it 
is not the gift of any one nation to the world. The source 
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material will not be found complete in the British Museum nor 
in the English language. The present text books, which cover 
the historical origins of journalism in a brief chapter on th« 
England of James I and Charles | are inadequate. The roots 
of journalism as an institution and of public opinion as a force, 
are to be found further afield. In the earliest period the conti- 
nental papers were more significant than the English. “Except 
during the first few years of the Civil War” (1641-1646), 
says Shaaber,' ‘newspapers never had a fair chance [in Eng- 
land] until after the revolution of 1688.’’ The great period of 
the English newspaper, the period which might possibly justif\ 


the claims of Andrews and Pebody, quoted above, began later. 

Williams,? 1908, and Bleyer,* 1927, after exhaustive exami- 
nation of the source material in the British Museum, incline to 
deny that England had a true newspaper at all until what is, by 


continental standards, a very late date. ‘“‘When the periodicals 
of domestic news really came into being,” says Williams, “they 
came with a rush — a veritable deluge — and, as if to make up 
for the tardiness of their arrival, no other country in the world 
has anything at all comparable, either in number, matter or 
manner, to the newsbooks which appeared during the years 
1643 to 1649 inclusive.” Williams* is not willing to say, how- 
ever, that even these “periodicals of domestic news’’ consti-. 
tuted true newspapers. He is impressed by their comparatively 
ephemeral quality, by their usual lack of a continuously appear- 
ing title or characteristic name and by their pamphlet format 
‘The Oxford Gazette, therefore,” he says, “‘was the first Eng- 
lish newspaper.” Bleyer, also, after prolonged familiarity 
with the source material, arrives at the same judgment. 

But the weight of the authority in English, at least up to th 
recent researches of Williams and Bleyer, has been in favor ot 

1 Shaaber, Matthias A., Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476- 
1622. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. p. 317. 

2 Williams, J. B., 4 History of English Journalism to the Foundation of the 
Gazette. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1908. p. 3. 


3 Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, Main Currents in the History of American Jour- 
nalism. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. p. 13. 


4 Op cit. pp. 7-8. 
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accepting Archer and Bourne’s periodical, which is usually 
called the Weekly News, as the first English newspaper. 
Shaaber, whose researches are later than those of Williams and 
Bleyer, and involved, apparently, equal familiarity with the 
source material, agrees with this earlier view. “In the autumn 
of 1622, furthermore,” he says in 1929, “he [Butter] became 
the leading spirit in the publication of the first English news- 
paper, though it would appear that he was not connected with 
it from the start and, for a while, he must have published a 
*5 Sir Robert Donald, writing for the new four- 
teenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica® (1929), takes 
the same view: “. . . and in May, 1622, appeared what is now 


rival series. 


conceded to be the first English newspaper proper, The WV eekly 

from Italy, Germany, etc., London, published by Nich- 
olas Bourne and Thomas Archer. . . . When the Weekly 
Newes appeared [Butter] almost immediately brought out a 
rival quarto sheet named Newes From Most Parts of Christen- 
dom, and its success was so great that a Butter-Archer fusion 
followed. Their joint production was called the Newes of the 
Present Week. It must not be assumed that during the whole 
period this journal was published regularly every week, but it is 


the earliest continuous English newspaper, so far as known to 


historians.” 

Authorities who agree in considering the Bourne-Archer 
periodical a true newspaper are, besides those mentioned, 
Knight Hunt,? 1850; Grant,’ 1871; Pebody,® 1882; Simon,’” 

5 Shaaber, of. cit. p. 288 

® Vol. XVI, pp. 334-335. 

7 Hunt, F. Knight, The Fourth Estate: Contributions Towards a History of 
Newspapers and of the Liberty of the Press. London, David Bogue, 1850. p. 10. 

5 Grant, James, The Newspaper Press: Its Origin — Progress —and Present 
Position. London, Tinsley Brothers, 1871. Vol. I, p. 17. 


®Pebody, Charles, English Journalism and the Men Who Have Made It. 
London, Cassell, Pelter, Galfin & Co. 1882. p. 29. 

10 Simon, J. D., The Press and Its Story. London, Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd., 
1914, p. 4. 
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1914; Payne,'! 1920; and Lee,!* 1923. Shaaber points out, 
however, that those who credit the year 1622 with producing 
the first English newspaper — as he himself does — might just 
as well transfer their allegiance to the year 1621. The 1622 
date had received most of its recognition before the 1621 series 
was discovered in the British Museum in 1912. Shaaber’ can 
see no reason now except tradition for preferring 1622 to 
1621. The 1621 series was printed for N. B. — who, accord- 
ing to Shaaber, may have been either Bourne or Butter 
[Bleyer’* says Bourne]. A facsimile page is to be found in 
the files of the Editor & Publisher for August 23, 1913. Fox 
Bourne, 1887, states the facts but renders no verdict. He 
speaks'® of Butter’s work on “* 
does not use the term freely until after 1641. 

If we are to turn now from English origins to the continen- 
tal origins of the newspaper, it would be well to have in hand 
some rules of discrimination as to what is a newspaper. It is 
dificult to find a measuring rule which can be applied with 
complete fairness under alien skies and under divergent condi- 
tions. The most comprehensive effort ever made to frame a 


our earliest newspapers,” but 


universally applicable definition of a newspaper is that of Dr. 
Otto Groth, one of the present editors of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Groth devotes no less than 69 pages of his monu- 
mental work, Die Zeitung, to this definition and to its exposi- 
tion. His purpose is to establish criteria for drawing the line 
between the true newspaper and all the myriad forms of publi- 
cation that fall within the field of journalism but outside the 


11 Payne, George Henry, History of Journalism in the United States. New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1920. p. 3. 


12 Lee, James Melvin, History of American Journalism. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. p. 6. 


13 Op, cit. p. 316. 
14 Op. cit. p. 6. 


15 Fox Bourne, H. R., English Newspapers — Chapters in the History of Jour- 
nalism, London, Chatto and Windus, 1887. p. 7. 
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limits of the newspaper. Groth?® holds that a true newspaper 


must be: 


1. Periodical in publication, and, in practice, of a frequency not less 
than weekly. It must be regular. 

2. Mechanical in its reduplication. This bars the handwritten news- 
letters, but admits the possible radio and screen newspapers. 

3. Available to all comers who are willing to pay the price. Its 


circulation must not be exclusive or esoteric. 
And its contents must be: 


4. Miscellaneous, varied, catholic, universal, complete, including 
every occurrence that is publicly interesting, so long as this interest is: 

5. General in its appeal. The newspaper ideally should not include 
much matter that is interesting only to small groups. It should appeal 
to the public as a public. 


And so long as the material is: 


6. Timely. The German word for this quality is actualitat, and it 
is, of course, fundamental. 


Passing from content to organization, the newspaper should 


possess an 


7. Effective Organization. It should be a going concern. Its con- 
tinuity should be reasonably provided for. Organization and continuity 
become the seat of policy and influence — the power of the press. 


This definition, devised by a German and expounded with 
true Teutonic thoroughness, is fair enough to the Bourne- 
Archer-Butter enterprise in its absence of stress on the need of 
a continuing title or name (and, as regards the 1621 series) in 
its failure to require specifically that the issues be numbered, 
and is admirable in its elevation of essence of content above 
questions of form and format. Such matters are subordinated 
and become mere evidences or testimonies of periodicity — 
regularity and continuity. 

Groth’s definition, elaborately worked out, appears to be 
merely an explicit statement of the ideas that have been im- 

16 Groth, Otto, Die Zeitung — Ein System des Zeitungskunde (Journalistik), 
Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1928. Vol. I, p. 21 et seq. 
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plicit in the minds of all the authorities who have analyzed the 
claims of this, that, or the other publication to be ranked as 
“the first newspaper.” The publications which, in the early 
seventeenth century, could satisfy most of these seven criteria 
were numerous indeed. The search resolves itself into an in- 
quiry as to which one first satisfies all of them at the same 
time. ‘That alone would be entitled to be called the first news- 
paper. In practice, the investigators have concentrated on dis- 
covering a sufficiently permanent marriage of adequate period- 
icity with mechanical reduplication, that is, the use of the print- 
ing press. The other five qualities, if the terms be somewhat 
leniently interpreted, were already present in sufficient degree 
There were already existing manuscript sheets that possessed 
periodicity and printed sheets that possessed everything except 
periodicity. The proto-journalists were already leaning to- 
ward Catholicity in the selection of material, as restricted b\ 
the twin requirements of Timeliness and Generality of appeal, 
and were also tending to make their output Available to all 
comers who were willing to pay the price. 

The earliest English newspapers, however, may be excluded 
by Williams and Bleyer with much show of reason from th¢ 
category of true newspapers under Criterion IV. When Eng- 
land was seething with important internal issues it is doubtful 
indeed whether pamphlets of translations from foreign news- 
papers and newsletters, eschewing all domestic matters, com« 
sufficiently near to performing the true function of a news- 
paper — that is, whether their content was sufficiently universal! 
and comprehensive. Even the London Gazette itself in 1665 
was, according to Williams!? and Muddiman,'® intended to be 
accompanied, issue by issue, with one of Muddiman’s written 
newsletters, which “betrays the fact that in its origin the 


printed ‘paper’ of news was but auxiliary to the newsletters.” 
According to J. G. Muddiman,'® Henry Muddiman’s biogra- 


17 Op. cit. p. 192. 
18 Muddiman, J. G., The King’s Journalist — 1659-1689. London, John Lane, 
1923. p. 179, et seq. 


19 Thid., p. 194 et seq. 
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pher, the Gazette lost a great share of its public appeal and 
went rapidly down in the world as soon as this necessary com- 
plement was cut oft. 

Let us now examine some of the earlier continental papers. 
Salomon”? tells us that in the year 1876 Dr. Julius Otto Opel 
discovered in the library of the University of Heidelberg a 
bound file for the year 1609 of a newspaper printed at Stras- 
burg. The file had been complete, but apparently after it was 
bound, issue number 34 had unhappily been torn out by some 
vandal. The title page given by Salomon is: 


RELATION : 
ALLER FURNEM- 
MEN UND GEDECKWURDIGEN 
HISTORIEN, SO SICH HIN UNND WIDER 
IN HOCH UND NIEDER DEUTSCHLAND, AUCH 
IN FRANKREICH, ITALIEN, SCHOTT UND ENGELLAND 
HISSPANIEN, HUNGERN, POLEN, SIEBENBURGEN, 
WALLACHEY, MOLDAW, TURCKEY, ETC. INN 
DIESEM 1609 JAHR VERLAUFFEN 
UND ZUTRAGEN MOCHTE. 
ALLES AUF DAS TREWLICHSTE WIE 
ICH SOLCHE BEKOMMEN UND ZU WEGEN 
BRINGEN MAG, IN TRUCK VER- 
FERTIGEN WILL. 


The publisher, who signs his name as Johann Carolus — a 
well-known book publisher of the time — speaks of having 
printed ordinarii avisa for some years and as hoping, by God’s 


grace, to continue. Salomon says this newspaper can be fol- 
lowed to the year 1649 and Opel is of the opinion that it was 
published throughout the entire seventeenth century. 

The first number contained items from Cologne (Jan. 8), 
Antwerp (Dec. 26), Rome (Dec. 20), Venice (Dec. 26), 
Vienna (Dec. 26), and Prague (Dec. 20). 

The remaining issues of the year contained 92 items from 

20 Salomon, Ludwig, Geschichte des Deutschen Zeitungswesens von den ersten 
Anfdngen bis zur Wiederaufrichtung des Deutschen Reiches. Oldenburg und 


Leipzig, Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung und Hof-Buchdruckerei, 1900. Vol. I, 
p. 53. 
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Prague, 77 from Vienna, 52 from Venice, 51 from Rome, and 
51 from Cologne. Other items were from Frankfurt, Erfurt, 
Linz, Pressburg, Cracow, Amsterdam, Brussels, Lyons, etc. 
London, apparently, did not bulk large enough as a news dis- 
seminating center in 1609 to be included otherwise than pos- 
sibly among the etceteras. 

An extraordinarily interesting item dated from Venice, Sep- 
tember 4, is quoted by Salomon from number 37 of this file. 
It links the beginning of modern journalism with an important 
commencement date in the history of science: journalism and 
science, two of the forces that were to create the modern world 
It reports that Professor Gallileo of Padua had devised a tele- 
scope and that the Venetian authorities had raised his salary in 
consequence : 

Hiesige Herrschaft hat dem Signor Gallileo von Florentz, Profes- 
soren in der Mathematica, zu Padua, ein stattliche Verehrung gethan, 
auch seine Provision umb 100 Cronen jahrlich gebessert, weil er durch 
sein embsigs studiren ein Regel und Augenmass erfunden, durch welche 
man einerseits auff 30 meil entlegene ortt sehen kan, als were solches in 
der nehe, anderseits aber erscheinen die anwesende noch so viel grosser, 
als sie vor Augen sein, welche Kunst er dann zu gemeiner Statt nutzen 
prasendiert hat. 


Files of another weekly paper for 1609 and 1610 are to be 
found in the Hanover library, according to Kleinpaul.** The 
title of the first number is: 


AVISA 
RELATION ODER ZEITUNG 
WAS SICH BEGEBEN VND 

ZUGETRAGEN HAT / IN DEUTSCHES VND WELSCHLAND / 
SPANNIEN / NIEDERLANDT / ENGELLANDT / FRANCKREICH / 
VNGARN / OSTERREICH /“ SCHWEDEN / POLEN 
VNND IN ALLEN PROVINTZEN // IN OSTS VND 
WESTINDIEN ETC. 


This appears to have been published in Augsburg until 1624 
or 1627, when the printer Lucas Schulte, for unknown reasons, 


21 Kleinpaul, Johannes, Zeitungskunde. Leipzig, Verlag von Julius Maser, 
1927. p. 130. 
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moved it to the neighboring city of Oettingen. With subse- 
quent changes of title and circumstance, it became the putative 
or traditional ancestor of the Miinchen-Augsburger Abend- 
zeitung in the same sense in which the Pennsylvania Gazette of 
1728 is the ancestor of today’s Saturday Evening Post. 

Biicher®? says another weekly paper was founded in Basel 
(Switerland) in 1610. 

A strategic location for early journalism was Frankfurt am 
Main. No fewer than three weeklies were actively competing 
here before Bourne, Archer, and Butter began their adventure 
in periodicity. No complete files, regularly numbered and 
neatly bound, with the printer’s name publicly announced, here 
await the investigator. Sporadic numbers are to be found in 
various libraries throughout Germany, and the lack of a regu- 
lar name makes them difficult at times to attribute to the proper 
publisher. The evidence of genuine periodicity here is of a 
different nature — legal testimony or pleadings in a series of 
lawsuits over the right to publish. 

The first Frankfurt enterprise, says Salomon,”* was that of 
the bookseller Egenolph Emmel, copies of whose little weekly 
are to be found in the libraries of Dresden and Stettin. He 
began publication in 1615. This paper is the root of the fam- 
ily tree that leads up through the Frankfurter Journal to to- 
day’s Frankfurter Nachrichten. 

Litigation entered the newspaper office with the next Frank- 
furt enterprise. The active and enterprising Johann von den 
Birghden came to Frankfurt to represent the House of Taxis, 
the nobles of which line conducted the German postoffices in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 1617 he founded a 
weekly paper and soon in a lawsuit started by Emmel, Birgh- 
den asserted an alleged right as postmaster to a monopoly of 
newspaper publication. This alleged principle of law plagued 
German journalism for a long time. His paper, the so-called 


— though not regularly named — Postavisen became the puta- 


22 Biicher, Karl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze sur Zeitungskunde. Tiibingen, H. 
Lauff’schen Buchhandlung, 1926. p. 13. 


23 Op. cit. p. 55 et seq. 
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tive ancestor of the Frankfurter Postzeitung of the nineteenth 
century. 

The third Frankfurt paper was founded by the booksell 
Schénwetter in 1619. 

Meanwhile, in 1616 a Wochentliche Zeitung had been 
founded in Hamburg by Johann Meyer and in Berlin, in 1616, 
the postmaster Christoph Frischmann founded the Zeitung ausz 
Deutschlandt, Welschlandt, Frankreich, Hungarn, Nieder- 
lande und anderen Orten, the putative ancestor, through many 
changes of name, of today’s Vossische Zeitung. 

In 1620, says Biicher,** weeklies were established at Co- 


logne, Vienna, Regensburg, and Hildesheim. Kleinpaul®® sets 


the Nurnberg paper down as having been established on 
periodical basis in 1620, and gives Hildesheim the date 1621. 
He adds: Stuttgart, 1624; Munich and Rostock, 1628; Bres- 
lau, 1629; Leipzig, 1632; and Schaffshausen, 1633. 

It is, of course, to be understood that the subsequent devel- 
opment of German newspapers was not continuous. The ter- 
rible Thirty Years’ War (1618 to 1648) intervened and 
greatly emaciated not only German journalism but German) 
itself. The effects of this war are traceable in continental 
journalism for a century and a half. But this picture shows 
the journalistic situation on the continent contemporary with 
Archer, Bourne, and Butter. 

Biicher, the Nestor of journalistic studies in Germany, 
gives*® the dates of the first authenticated periodical news- 
papers in other countries of Europe as: England, 1622; Hol- 
land, 1626; France, 1631; Italy, 1636; Portugal, 1641; Swe- 
den, 1644; and Spain, 1661. 

As for Italy, it is beyond all question that Venice was one o! 
the most important and active of all news disseminating points 
in the proto-journalistic period. Written ‘“gazettas” of news 
were circulated from Venice throughout Europe. They have 
been traced back to 1536. There were also more individual 


24 Op. cit. p. 13. 
25 Op. cit. p. 131. 
26 Op. cit. p. 13. 
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and private “fogli di lettere” or “fogli d’avvisi’ which ob- 
tained a like circulation. As in other countries there co-existed 
periodicity without print, and print without periodicity. An- 
drews says”? in a footnote that a Venetian “gazette” in printed 
form is to be found in the British Museum with the date of 
1570. A. Dresler*® says that Italian scholars report printed 
vazettes as early as 1562. But all this is remote from the 
point of printed periodicity; the rumors of early periodicity in 
print at Venice appear to trace back to an expression of An- 
drews:*7 “Italy, whatever may have been the real character of 
the Acta Diurna, can still claim to have been the birthplace of 
journalism; and the city [Venice], whose glories again illumi- 
nated her peninsula, may be left to dispute with Rome the 


honor of calling into existence the first public newspaper.” 


Then he quotes George Chalmers in justification, but Chal- 
mers*® in the paragraph cited makes no such claim. Dresler, 
who has investigated early Italian journalism, reports that in 
Florence market and financial reports were periodically printed 
and circulated from 1597, and that in 1636 a regular news- 
paper was established with the same content as a Venetian 
manuscript gazette. Printed newspapers, he adds, then ap- 
peared in the next few years in all the leading cities. In 1646 
appeared a paper with a regular, fixed title, the Simcero, of 
Genoa, printed by Lucas Assarino. 

Referring to journalism in the Low Countries, the French 
Grande Encyclopedie®® says that a printer of Amsterdam, 
Abraham Verhoeven, obtained from the Archduke Albert in 
1605 the right to print and sell recent news, but that no evi- 

27 Andrews, Alexander, The History of British Journalism . . . to 
1855. . . London, Richard Bentley, 1859. Vol I, pp. 12-13. 

28 Zeitungswissenschaft, August 15, 1928. 

29 Chalmers, George, F. R. S., S. A. The Life of Thomas Ruddiman. London, 
Printed for John Stockdale, Picadilly, and William Laing, Edinburgh, 1744. p. 105. 
But Chalmers credited the authenticity, since disproved, of the “English Mer- 
cury” of 1588. “The dates demonstrate, that the pleasures and benefits of a 
news-paper were enjoyed in England more than forty years, before the establish- 
ment of the Paris Gazette, by Renaudot, in France.” 


30 Article “Presse.” 
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dence could be found of his having made use of this privilege 
until 1631. This subject has been investigated by Dr. van 
Sint-Jan who reports on Die dltesten Zeitungen in Flandern.** 
He says that in Antwerp (not Amsterdam) the evolution of 
printed periodicity was in three stages. Abraham Verhoeven 
was the first in the Netherlands, he reports, to issue a series of 
“Zeitungen.”’ This he did in 1605; their content consisted of 
reports from the war in the Netherlands, and they came to an 
end with the armistice of 1609. A second series owed its exist- 
ence to the onset of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). To 
this, the very intensity of the stream of news itself gave a sort 
of involuntary periodicity, always dependent on the arrival of 
the post. A continuing signature was adopted from 1620 and 
regular numbering with the volume for 1621. However, these 
were exciting times, and from a publication of two or three 
times a week, an unusual onrush of news would sometimes 
cause Verhoeven to print several papers in one day. The 
W eckelycke Tijdinghe appeared with absolute regularity as a 
weekly only from June 27, 1629. 

Edward Edwards, writing in the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,** gives Verhoeven’s Nieuwe Tijdinghen as 
having reached a sufficiently periodical stage in 1616, the date 
of the earliest extant copy. He says “it seems probable” that 
the Tijdinghen persisted to become the ancestor of the Gazette 
van Antwerpen which continued to appear until 1827. This 
date, 1616, is used by subsequent writers. 

France (unless Strasburg be counted as a part of France) 
possessed no regular news periodical in print until Théophraste 
Renaudot** founded his Gazette in May, 1631. France's 
claim to priority in newspaper publication might be based on 
the quality and significance of the Gazette, and on the influence, 

31 Zeitungswissenschaft, May 15, 1928. 
82 Vol. XVII, pp. 412 and 430. 


83 Anon. “The French Press.” Cornhill Magazine, Vol. XXVII (1873), p. 
703; d’Ester, Karl. “Aus den Kindheitstagen der franzésischen Presse,” Zettung- 
swissenschaft, May 15, 1926, p. 69; La Grande Encyclopedie, Article “Presse,” 
Vol. XXVII, p. 585; and Article “Renaudot,” Vol. XXVIII, p. 404. 
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regularity and unbroken longevity it attained. Renaudot’s was 
a twentieth century mind wrestling with the problems of the 
seventeenth century. While the other early journalists — ex- 
cept, perhaps, von den Birghden — are dim, shadowy figures, 
of whose worth we are unable to judge, Renaudot stands out 
with startling clearness as a figure of heroic stature, worthy of 
admiration. It would be pleasing to look upon him as the first 
exemplar of the journalistic profession. He would honor the 
fraternity. 

Whether the journalists claim Renaudot as their fonder, the 
advertising men can. The Gazette, far ahead of its age, car- 
ried advertising, and Renaudot was the first to create a 
thorough and effective advertising department or agency. This 
first specialist in the subject conceived of advertising in a spirit 
so high, so public spirited, so benevolent, that at its very begin- 
ning the advertising vocation merited the status of a profession 
—a status it did not long retain and which it has never fully re- 
gained to this day. 

This article makes no attempt to decide the long debated 
question as to which was the first newspaper. That will have 
to wait until some investigator shall go critically over the source 
material in the three countries and in the three languages and 
apply the same uniform qualitative standards of judgment to 
Renaudot’s Gazette and to the earlier periodicals of Germany 
and England. All the authorities here quoted appear to have 
examined source material, but no one (except probably d’ 


K'ster) seems to have inspected the actual files (at least not ex- 


haustively or critically) in more than one of the countries. 

















THE PRESS AND THE BAR 
By WALTER WILLIAMS 


University of Missouri 


In the preamble to the constitution of the United States, it 
is declared that one purpose sought by the people of the United 
States through the constitution is “to establish justice.” 

The establishment of justice does not mean merely the estab- 
lishment of courts or the machinery for the enforcement of 
law. It means, as I understand it, something far more. It 
means the establishment of just relations between man and 
man, between man and his own government, between man thi 
individual and society. It means the creation of a social stat 
that deals justly with every man and every interest of man. 

This may not be done by the profession of law alone. To 
establish justice, the codperation of the members of other pro- 
fessions and those engaged in other occupations is necessary 
Most important, if you will permit me to say it, is the coéper- 
ation of those engaged in the profession of journalism. For 


journalism, though not the only medium of expression of pub- 


lic opinion, is the chief medium for such expression, and public 
opinion rightly or wrongly led finally determines the establish- 
ment of justice. 

The relation therefore between law and journalism should 
be codéperative, not contradictory; complementary, not con- 
flicting. 

The lawyer is the sworn officer of the court unto society's 
welfare; the journalist is the unsworn officer of society unto 
the common good. Both law and journalism, in their last and 
final analysis, are professions of public service. There is no 
other adequate reason for their existence in a social state. 

Two theories of journalism are held by reputable and high 
minded journalists. One theory is that the newspaper, fore- 
most exponent of journalism, has merely the duty to record 
the news, let its interpretation and its consequences be what 
they may. The other theory is that with. news presentation 


Note.—Address delivered before the Missouri Bar Association, Cape Girardeau, 
September 26, 1930. 
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there should be news interpretation and comment. Either 
theory makes of the newspaper, in different degree, an instru- 
ment for the establishment of justice or injustice. In the one 
case a newspaper merely furnishes an abstract of the record, 
and in the other case it becomes advocate and judge. I hold to 


the theory that a newspaper should not content itself with 


merely printing the news; but, in the interest of society, it 
should be an attorney for the people in a real and vital sense. 
It may not be such an attorney except it interpret and comment 
upon the news. 

In this way, it seems to me, a newspaper best justifies the 
tacit franchise given to it by the public for the public good. 

Nor does the lawyer do his full duty to his client when he 
leaves unreckoned and uncared for the interests of society. 
[he lawyer should in a very real and vital sense consider soci- 
ety’s welfare. 

Criticisms many and various are made upon the courts and 
lawyers and the machinery set up to establish, in legal ways, 
justice. 

All considered criticisms result from a feeling that neither 
law nor journalism is justifying itself, as it might do, in its re- 
lation to present day society. We are told, and with consider- 
ible truth, that we have in the United States a disorganized 
judicial system without unity and without adequate effective- 
ness. Our federal court system lacks the strength and coher- 
ence of an organized judiciary. The same is true of our state 
systems. Frequently judges are not selected for their judicial 
attainments, but rather for their political strength and afhlia- 
tions. In many instances judicial qualities have not been the 
controlling cause in the election or the selection of judges. 

When the other Norris was questioned regarding his can- 
didacy for the United States Senate in Nebraska, he mentioned 
the fact that Senator Norris had voted against the confirmation 
of Charles Evans Hughes as Chief Justice of the United 
States. He felt that Mr. Hughes should have been confirmed, 
he said. 


“Why?” 
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‘Well, he had always been active in politics.”’ 

“And you think that the Chief Justice of the United States 
ought to be a good live politician?” 

‘Well, he had been putting in his time along that line for a 
long time, and I thought he ought to be familiar with thos: 
questions.” 

“What other qualifications do you think a Supreme Court 


“He ought to be a good lawyer, too.”’ 

The humor in this story is overshadowed when you recall 
how sometimes the electors or the selecters of judges act upon 
the opinion expressed by Grocer Norris. 

How far a different system for the selection of judges, and 
a different tenure of office, might be beneficial, I do not under- 
take to discuss. 

Until recently, no serious attempt has been made to estab- 
lish a better administrative organization of courts, and our ma- 
chinery of the law. Even the efforts of the President of the 
United States “to reorganize the law enforcement mechanism” 
have as yet small effect. The Bar is criticised in this changing 
age for its commercialism, and judges and lawyers for venality. 
The ineffectiveness of the criminal law, largely made by law- 
yers, is another frequent cause for criticism. Lawyers are ac- 
cused, and sometimes rightfully, of defeating the ends of jus- 
tice for the sake of the fees. Judges are accused of incurring 
personal favor by publicity, of shading their opinions in other 
than the public interest. While there is truth in all these 
charges as to some individuals and some systems, I do not be- 
lieve that any profession includes in its membership more men 
and women of high ethical standards and eager to serve the 
society of which they are sustaining pillars than the profession 
ot law. Criticism is more properly directed against antiquated 
systems and irresponsible individuals than against courts in 
general, or the profession of law. The newspaper as an agent 
of society seeking to establish justice has, resting upon it, the 
obligation to denounce such systems and to criticise legal 
mechanisms that do not accomplish their proper purpose and 
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individual lawyers and judges who in any way fail in their 
duties to the public. Such criticism should be welcomed by 
every honest lawyer and righteous judge. it may not be de- 
nied to journalism if journalism is to play its part in establish- 
ing justice. 

Three criticisms are directed against present day journalism. 
Stuart H. Perry, of the Adrian (Michigan) Daily Telegram, 
refers to them in a scholarly address from which I shall quote. 

Newspapers are criticised for such faults as ignorance, cow- 
ardice, insincerity, bad taste, slovenly style, triviality, offensive 
partisanship. These are the inherent imperfections of human- 
ity. 1 have known lawyers guilty of them —and judges! 
Their existence and importance depends upon the personality 
of editors and publishers. It is far better, however, to have 
ignorance and slovenliness and triviality and offensive partisan- 
ship in a newspaper that is free to speak its mind, than to put a 
padlock by law upon the press. 

The second category of criticisms is against faults that are 
self-correcting, such as inadequate news service, inaccuracy, 
blunders, misquotation, faking of news, malice, dishonorable 
methods in news or business policy, trouble making, pernicious 
political doctrine, failure to serve worthy causes, betrayal of 
public interests to personal, political, or pecuniary ends. Are 
not these or similar charges properly leveled against certain 
individual lawyers and judges? Is there no mote in the lawyer 
critic’s eye? The unfit newspaper, however, unfit in the eyes of 
an understanding public, cannot survive indefinitely, nor can the 
unfit lawyer or the unfit judge. 

The third class of criticism widely expressed and seriously 
urged, challenges more serious consideration as we discuss the 
relation of law to journalism, and both to the establishment of 
justice. These criticisms have to do with certain definite in- 
fringements of the social and moral well-being of the com- 
munity and of the public at large. They are: (1) the de- 
grading moral effect caused by printing unwholesome details of 
crime, divorces, scandals, and sex stories; (2) the crime-pro- 


ducing effect of sensational publicity in criminal cases through 
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arousing sympathy or admiration for criminals; (3) the direct 
interference with the administration of justice through un- 
bridled treatment of crime stories, both before and during 
trials. 

None of these journalistic offenses is new, any more than the 
venality and corruption of the judiciary is new. Both perhaps 
have increased, through changes in our civilization and the in- 
creasing complexity of American life. 

None of these evils exists to any extent in the highest clas 
of American journals and none to the extent popularly sup- 
posed even in the worst of American journals. 

While it is unquestionably true that unwholesome details of 
crime, divorces, and sex stories may have a degrading moral 
effect, yet there is no remedy in censorship. It remains always 
true that the wages of sin is publicity. The chief deterrent 
against crime is not always or often the legal penalty, but the 
publicity thereof. The greatest of law books, antedating and 
surpassing Blackstone and the rest, prints within its pages more 
crime news and that more baldly than would be printed by the 
most daring newspaper, even in this day of daring. But the 
Bible prints crime news, not for the sake of circulation nor for 
the exploitation of the romance of the crime, nor at the request 


of lawyers for the prosecution or the defense, to advertise or 


glorify them, but as a human record serving as a deterrent to 
more crime. As it furnishes the basis for much of our law, so 
the Bible serves as an example in the treatment of the news of 
crime. The drunkenness of Noah, the murder by David of 
Bathsheba’s husband, the larceny of Ahab, the sin of the 
woman in black who sat by the roadside, stories of these and 
other crimes are given full space and interestingly told, but 
none is written in such a way as to suggest to others, young or 
old, to commit a similar offense. It is here that the interfer- 
ence with justice or rather the promotion of injustice may be a 
criticism justly made against some newspapers. While the 
omission of news of crime would promote unrighteousness in 
the land, the presentation of it in the wrong fashion tends to 
make others guilty of similar offenses. It is not the publishing 
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of the news, but the morally unwholesome presentation thereof 
which needs to be corrected within, not without, the profession 
\f journalism. 


Che gravest charge, that which brings in directly its relation- 


ship to law, is the so-called interference indirectly or directly 


with the administration of justice, both before and during 
trials in court. This lends itself to more definite regulations 
through workable methods. Let me quote now from Mr. 
Perry: 

‘‘An ideal system of administering justice would demand the 
following policies afiecting the press: 

‘1. When a crime is committed, newspapers should be free 
to relate all the facts and circumstances of the crime itself, but 
without adding any editorial conclusions or inferences as to 
who is guilty. This freedom should extend to publication of 
the names of persons arrested, and descriptions of persons for 
whom warrants have been issued and who cannot be found. 
Full publicity within these limits tends to the furtherance of 
justice and aids in the apprehension of prisoners. 

“2. After a prisoner is formally charged with the commis- 
sion of a crime and held to trial, there should be no publicity 
bearing upon the question of his guilt or innocence. Publicity 
should be confined to the nature of the charge and the proceed- 
ings actually taken. There should be no exploiting of the per- 
sonality of the accused, whether such exploitation be favor- 
able, unfavorable, or neutral. There should be no interviews 
with the prisoner or his lawyers, with the prosecutor, the po- 
lice, or any witness, touching the question of the prisoner’s 
guilt or evidence to be produced. 

‘3. At the time of trial newspapers should be free to print 
1 straight narrative of the proceedings in open court, either 
verbatim or condensed. It is impractical to try to put a limit 
on the length or fulness of such reports, but they can and 
should be confined to a straight colorless narrative — no fea- 
ture stuff by ‘special writers,’ no interviews or alleged character 
studies, no statements that the ‘defense scored heavily’ or that 
the prosecution ‘dealt a crushing blow to the alibi theory,’ in 
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short, the elimination of all bias, editorial comment, and dra- 
matic effects. 

“4. After the termination of the case by acquittal or con- 
viction interviews and comment on the evidence are proper; be. 
cause fair criticism on the action of judges and juries is neces- 
sary from the standpoint of sound public policy. 

“The limitation as to discussing evidence and expressing 
opinions as to guilt before definite charges have been made, 
should admit of an exception in cases involving offical miscon- 
duct or unfitness to hold public office. It is necessary, in the 
public interest, to preserve the right to make public accusation 
of misconduct in such cases, both to inform the public and to 
force official action when the proper authorities fail to move. 
Newspapers therefore should be free to deal with such cases 
without any restriction except the ordinary liability for libel 
in case their assertions are untrue.”’ 

[ cannot agree in detail with what Mr. Perry has said, but | 
do agree with the general principle that he outlines. It is not 
within the proper province of journalism to pass upon the guilt 
or innocence of prisoners at the bar. What publicity should b« 
given may be and is a debatable question, but certainly in the 
interest of society, the newspaper should have full privilege to 
do its duty to the public unhampered by the decisions of those 
it criticises. The reputable newspaper is as much concerned 
with the interest of the public as is the reputable lawyer and 
the reputable judge. Moreover the star chamber has no place 
in American civiliaztion. Neither newspaper nor individual 
should be limited in any way in making criticism upon the action 
of the court after this action has been taken in proper deliber- 
ative way under the forms of law. 

I quote a distinguished ex-president of the Missouri Bar As- 
sociation, the Honorable Edward J. White: 

“Freedom of the press was one of the subjects discussed by 
Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural address, and we agree 
with this great patriot that freedom of the press from all obli- 
gations except that of fidelity to the public interests, is vital in 
our free government.” 
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The news of crime is only a small part and often an exagger- 
ated part of the news of the day. Newspapers must be free to 


consider in the public interest the acts of lawyers and judges, as 


they affect the public outside the fields of crime. It is a dan- 
verous doctrine to suggest restriction of such freedom of criti- 
cism of public officials, lawyers in the courts and judges on the 
yench; particularly is it the duty of a newspaper to print the 
news of malfeasance in office and of the unethical acts of these 
invested by the public with a public trust. 

The entire legal mechanism,—courts and judges and laws 
and lawyers must have the confidence and respect of the people 
before it accomplishes the best results. Confidence and respect 
may not be obtained where just criticisms are denied or ignored. 

To that end the lawyer and the journalist alike should make 
appeal and effort in behalf of higher ethical standards within 
the professions. There should be a more zealous insistance 
upon an educated membership. This education should be a 
firm grounding in the principles of justice and the ethics of 
the professions more vital to society and to the professions 
themselves, than schooling in methods, machinery and practice. 

No man should say or do as a lawyer what he would not 
say or do as a gentleman, any more than a journalist should 
write as a journalist what he would not say as a gentleman. 

We come back to the individual lawyer and to the individual 
journalist. With them and the groups in which they associate 
themselves, such as the Missouri Bar Association, rests the 
remedy for the evils that have been suggested. If they are 
not remedied through individual and collective effort within 
the professions and through adequate codperation between 
them, laymen without the professions may take society's wel- 
fare in hand and adopt different and dangerous methods for 
seeking the establishment of justice. 

If there be any among our own professions recreant to the 
high trust of seeking to establish justice throughout the land 
and maintain liberty therein, let us seek to win them back with 
mild and gentle words, or failing, let us drive them with whip 
of small cords from the temple of justice they profane. 














CULTURAL VALUES IN THE STUDY 
OF JOURNALISM 


By Lawrence W. Murpuy 
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I 


Newspaper men have been thinking about schools of journal- 
ism a good deal lately. One of the principles that they have 
agreed on to a great or lesser extent is that the journalism 
student should make his college education give him cultura! 
background as well as familiarity with the methods and practi- 
ces of journalism. This agreement comes as an endorsement 
of the work of schools of journalism and not as an objection 
to it, for the schools have always stood for an emphasis on 
background and cultural study and have always required that 
three-fourths of the student’s time in college be spent on such 
studies as science, economics, literature, foreign language, his- 
tory, political science, and philosophy. The regulation re- 
guirment is ninety hours general and thirty hours journalism 
in a total of one hundred twenty. 

Now the purpose of this article is not to set forth the argu- 
ment in favor of the present division of the student’s time nor 


is it to point out that schools will go to a five or six year basis 


as soon as such a basis is practical. The purpose of this article 
is to examine some of our concepts of cultural values in rela- 
tion to the work in journalism to see if we are on solid ground 
in our thinking. 

Journalism was once a cultural subject in the academic sense. 
It was a part of the work in English within the liberal arts col- 
lege. It then became a separate department in the liberal arts 
college and a student was permitted to carry a liberal arts ma- 
jor in journalism which, as a rule, called for twenty-four hours 
of journalism credit. 

When journalism was separated from the liberal arts college 
it changed the requirement from twenty-four hours to thirty 
hours and modified other items in its program. But it did not 
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ilter the cultural values which the liberal arts college had rec- 
ognized under the old system. 

How, then, if journalism as a study has a large emphasis on 
cultural values, are we brought to the conclusion that one 
should study some other subject to get culture? Probably by 
exaggerating the importance of certain technical and certain 
unimportant elements in the study of journalism. Probably by 
talking about the counting of headline letters as though the 
study of journalism is one long round of tasks on the level of 
such details. As a matter of fact the counting of headline let- 
ters and the reading of proof and similar items occupy but a 
few hours of time in the school of journalism program. 

And, incidentally, the liberal arts college gave credit toward 
graduation for just as much headline counting as is going on to- 
day. It should not be blamed for this any more than it is 
blamed for giving credit for the time a student spends in 
learning to adjust a microscope or the time a student spends in 
making a drawing of an amoeba or looking up a simple rule in 
rhetoric or watching a ball roll down an inclined plane or walk- 
ing about the grounds looking at birds and trees. All of these 
are simple tasks but their simplicity does not bar them from 
attention in a liberal arts college. There may be a difference 
in “‘cultural’’ values here, but for the moment we are consider- 
ing “‘easy’’ work. The fact that something is easy has never 
barred it from college halls. The difference between college 
study of Latin and high school study of Latin is largely that 
the college student is expected to cover twice as many rules, 
not rules that in themselves offer twice as much mental resis- 
tance. 

Thus we find that a year of high school Latin counts as a 
half year of college Latin; a year of high school French counts 
as a half year of college French. If a college student is asked 
to master the details of headline writing in half the time that a 
high school student would do it he is working on a level compar- 
able to that on which foreign language is taught. Teachers rec- 
ognize that college students should work faster and go more 


deeply into the problems on which they are engaged than do high 
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school students. It may be said that one cannot go deeply into 
the mechanics of head writing — but neither can a college under- 
graduate go very deeply into the history of language while 
studying first year French or Latin. The liberal arts honor 
student is quite well satisfied with the fact that the nominative 
and genitive are what they are. He would be dumbfounded if, 
in an examination, an instructor should ask him how they got 
that way. 
II 

But it would defeat my purpose to talk about headline writ- 
ing at greater length. We all know that headline writing and 
beginning study of foreign language cannot be taken to repre- 
sent either the general value of a school of journalism or lib- 
eral arts college. We all know, too, that they cannot be taken 
to represent the weakness of either one. They may become 
weaknesses if they are accorded improper value but in them- 
selves they are not weaknesses. 

We come, then, to the cultural values in the more represent- 
ative tasks of journalism courses. First, let us consider the 
course in reporting. Reporting calls for the use of a news 
story form that is as definite and exactirg as any of the forms 
known to prose. It has definite organization and definite pur- 
pose. It calls for the handling of subject matter at least com- 
parable to the subject matter of college themes in rhetoric. 
Here, then, is work that has cultural values at least as great as 
work in rhetoric — and rhetoric is the only subject in the lib- 
eral arts college that all students are required to take. In other 
words, the reporting work is at least equal in cultural value to 
the one course that all liberal arts colleges agree is cultural. 

But may we not say more of the work in reporting? To 
make my point clear I will suggest some of the laboratory work 
of the reporting student. He writes a news story at least once 
a week on some news assignment. On each assignment he 
takes more accurate notes than a history student puts in his 
class notebook. He works over these notes and his memory 
pictures and organizes them into an article. He writes the ar- 
ticle on the typewriter, corrects it, and hands it to his insturctor, 
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who reads it over with him and corrects it or orders it rewritten 
or checked up in view of specific shortcomings. What are the 


points worthy of attention here? First, we may note that the 


student reporter does more work on his story than the average 
liberal arts student does for a class meeting, and it is work 
that is fully as exacting. A history student may sit through a 
history lecture and take no notes at all, or very meager notes, 
or very inaccurate notes. He may then set his notes aside and 
give them no further attention until examination day or quiz day. 
The reporting student must take accurate notes, reasonably 
complete notes, comprehensive notes — and he must write up 
these notes as soon as the meeting is over. 

He then is given correction on what he has written up and 
quite likely has a chance to see his story in print the next day. 
Then, if it is not accurate, he has a double check, for it has been 
questioned by his instructor and by the reading public. 

A student who has written news stories of university lectures 
on science, literature, art, music, business, industry, education, 
and other subjects has been sharing in cultural advantages in a 
notable degree. A student who has interviewed university au- 
thorities on the subjects of their specialization has shared in 
cultural advantages to a notable degree. A student who has 
learned something about human nature by learning to appeal to a 
large reading public has shared in cultural advantages to a 
notable degree. A student who has learned to mingle with per- 
sons in various walks of life and to converse with them on prob- 
lems of the day has shared in cultural advantages to a notable de- 
gree. If there is one course in the university which has a 
chance to enlarge the horizon of the student it is the course in 
reporting. 

Ill 

The advantages here noted for the course in reporting are 
shared by the courses in feature writing, editorial writing, and 
critical writing. 

There is another advantage to be gained from the course in 
reporting which is to be gained in some of its aspects from any 
course in journalism, and that is a knowledge of one of the 
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greatest social institutions and social problems the world has 
ever known. I have gone into courses in political science and 


found the instructor making his entire lecture out of newspaper 


clippings. I have gone into courses in sociology and heard th 
newspaper hailed as the greatest of the problems of sociology 
I have gone into courses in history and economics and literatur: 
and found the newspaper under discussion. Even the student 
of classics and the scientist spend an occasional half hour on it 
in the class room. Now if it is worth while for these men to 
talk in liberal arts courses about the newspaper, why is it not 
worth while for universities to offer courses under specialists 
explaining the press and the news? The journalism teacher is 
the logical one to offer such instruction, and if sociology is a 
liberal arts subject then a knowledge of journalism has a lib- 
eral arts value, as it is one of the great problems of sociology 
It is an error to assume that a cultural program should leave 
a student ignorant of great problems of civilization. 

Survey courses in journalism, courses in the history, princi- 
ples, and ethics of journalism have the highest content in terms 
of this particular cultural value. They explain the press in a 
way that makes the student an intelligent critic of the press and 
enables him to place a proper value on the news of the day. 
They enrich his mind with information that bears directly on 
the history of his own and other countries, with analyses that 
bear directly on his evaluation of the happenings of daily life, 
with interpretations that affect his reasoning and his philosophy. 

Courses in copyreading, law of the press, business problems, 
publishing, and similar studies reinforce lessons learned in re- 
porting. They have a high disciplinary value when taught in 
an exacting way. Copyreading opens the way for the reading 
of copy on material that has cultural as well as interest values. 
One can read copy on a criticism of a symphony orchestra as 
well as on a man-bites-dog story or a social item. One can 
learn economics in connection with a business problem. One 
can learn art in connection with display. One can learn psy- 
chology in connection with advertising. One can learn history 
in connection with printing. 
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IV 

But the problem in a discussion of cultural values in the 
study of journalism is not settled by the finding of such values. 
It must be settled by a comparison of the values found with 
those other liberal arts subjects. 

| remember that the late editor o fthe Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, Mr. C. P. J. Mooney, declared a few years ago that 
every journalism student should study mathematics. From 
time to time there have been men who declared that one must 
study Greek; others who insisted that a man must study Latin; 
still others who held for modern languages; many who de- 
clared for chemistry, physics, geography. 

But these men have all made the subject of their choice a 
professional and not a cultural study. One must study mathe- 
matics, for example, because it will teach him something that 
will help him make good in journalism. We cannot put the 
argument on this plane. The purpose of a cultural education 
has been defined as the enjoyment of life on an exalted level 
—not making good at a job. If we are to consider mathe- 
matics on Mr. Mooney’s basis we must think of cultural study 
as professional study of journalism and then we shall have to 
make our points largely on the basis of the utility of the work 
and not on the basis of the culture values. 

Thus we might say that one should study mathematics so he 
can deal more ably with the finances of the newspaper. Or one 
must study mathematics so that he can be more accurate with 
news stories of statistics. Judged by either of these statements 
mathematics becomes a professional study, not one engaged in 
for the purpose of broadening one’s outlook on life and achiev- 
ing a certain mental balance and poise; not one engaged in so 
that one can converse in a certain manner in a drawing room and 
enrich one’s hours of leisure with some interest developed in a 
course in mathematics. 

I believe that an interesting article could be written on the 
professional values in liberal arts contrasted with the profes- 


sional values in journalism, but I must hold to my subject — 


the cultural emphasis. 
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We are now comparing the cultural values in journalism 
study and in liberal arts, assuming that journalism is not a lib- 
eral arts department. 


V 


Let us consider it in contrast with sciences. I am of the 
opinion that science is a good journalism requirement, but not 
because it contributes notably to a cultural education. It has 
very little to do with culture as it is taught today. There is 
little emphasis on its history, little emphasis on its general place 
in our civilization, little emphasis on the elements with which 
cultural studies have surrounded themselves in the past. The 
undergraduate work in science is organized as a feeder to the 
science major. It deals with an exacting discipline in handling 
and observing objects and substances. The student in the 
course in physics performs fifteen experiments calling for ex- 
acting measurements and he memorizes some general laws re- 
lated to the experiments. The student in chemistry does the 
same on a number of elementary experiments. The result is a 
more careful worker, not a more cultured person. Few of the 
science students go far enough with their science work to bring 
it into a cultural light. There are certain minor increases in 
the student vocabulary and certain added powers in observation 
but there is little culture on the required course level. 

Consider for a moment the attitude of a graduate school, or 
a college of education, or a department of psychology toward 
the study of science. A non-science man who is studying for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy is never asked whether he 
has studied any science of any kind anywhere in high school or 
college. A university is willing to admit him to the highest of 
earned degrees, the degree which is supposed to represent cul- 
ture as well as specialization and retains the old culture title of 
philosopher. The university says in effect that science is not 
necessary to culture. A college of education is quite apt to say 
it will admit students without science credit.. A department of 
psychology will question whether habits of accuracy learned in 
science will carry over to the other subjects studied and will 
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question the cultural values as well as those related to disci- 
pline. 
VI 

The study of foreign languages has long been considered one 
of the strongholds of culture. The values urged exist not be- 
cause the language is foreign but because it is a key to a civili- 
zation or a country. The mother tongue is equally a key to a 
civilization and the student of journalism uses that key more 
than any other college student. Perhaps he has been using it 
too much to unlock the present and has not been enough con- 
cerned with the past; but he has been using language at all 
hours, and the values of language usage exist for him. 

Educators consider it a cultural achievement to know more 
than one language, but newspaper men are not interested in this 
achievement as such. If they want a foreign correspondent 
they want a man with foreign language ability, but in such a 
case the foreign language is professional equipment. For do- 
mestic reporting foreign language is not considered necessary, 
even though cultural advantages may attach to the study. En- 
richment of vocabulary, understanding of word values, appreci- 
ation of the ideas of others, interest in historical and literary al- 
lusions — these things may come to a student even though he 
never learn to read or speak a language with ease. But enrich- 
ment of vocabulary is appreciated in journalism only as it is 
useful, and the same is true of the other points. As profes- 
sional equipment these cultural gains have a value; as an end 
in themselves they are given scant consideration. In their pro- 
fessional value, incidentally, they are not indispensable, because 
our own language gives us all the elements one is likely to get 
in the foreign language unless one majors in the foreign lan- 
guage field. Our own language gives us vocabulary, word val- 
ues, clash of ideas, and translations containing all the allusions 
of consequence. 


To object to the use of the translation because it does not 


give us the beauties of the mother tongue is to place the dis- 


cussion on a false basis, because college students today do not 
go far enough with foreign languages to appreciate the full 








. 
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beauty of foreign language masterpieces. Graduate students 
may, but not undergraduates. A few may reach the point of 
being able to read a language, but they are still far from ap 
preciating its beauties on a level higher than the beauties of a 
translation. It is too bad, perhaps, but it is true. 

The culture values of foreign languages are high compared 
with culture values in other departments, but there has been a 
lot of loose thinking about those values. So, too, there has 
been some loose thinking about other language values. Ther 
is little evidence to support the idea that a man who studies 
two languages is on the way to becoming a master of one. On 
the contrary such investigations as have been made! support th 
idea that studying several languages interferes, at least for a 
time, with an attempt to master one language. Perhaps if a 
student wishes to write one language supremely well he can 
spend all his time on that language with greater profit than he 
can spend it on several languages. 

We cannot assume the same foreign language values for a 
country like the United States and a country like France. In 
France foreign languages would still be valued as a tool if there 
were no such word as culture. A Frenchman does business with 
a German in the morning, an Italian in the afternoon and a 
Spaniard in the evening. He uses foreign languages to get 
along in the world more than he does to pry into old master- 
pieces. But the fact that he uses foreign languages makes it 
possible for him to read the masterpiece just as he might 
French masterpieces. 

In America we speak English all through the day. We have 
no economic reason for doing otherwise as the continentals 
have. I am not sure that a theoretical American, sitting down 
with a British classic, isn’t as likely to profit as a Frenchman 
sitting down with a German classic. But whether he is or not 
is a bit beside the point, because we are confronted by a real 
American. At present our defense of the foreign languages 

1 Michael West, Bilingualism; E. L. Thorndike, Mental Discipline in High 
School Studies. See also Pohlman, Meuman, Koffka, Piajet, MacPhee, Judd, 
Buswell, Tracy, Waddle, Ronjat, Saer, Hughest, Stern 
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must be based on the gains in culture made by the student who 
studies the language without learning to read it. On this basis 
there seems to be no reason why a student should be forced to 
take foreign languages if they are distasteful to him. A “D” 
orade in a distasteful foreign language will have little cultural 
value judged by any standard. 

| suppose one might try to make a case for the “cultured”’ 
professional man in journalism who wants to read the profes- 
sional magazines of France and Germany. There is no de- 
mand or outlet for such a professional man at the present time. 
It is good to have men who take a look at a French or Ger- 
man newspaper once in a while, but they are concerned with 
putting out an American newspaper and their first need is for 
mastery of the American system. There is at present little 
community of interest between American and foreign profes- 
sional papers. The problems are not yet sufficiently alike to 
lead either to look afield for their solution. Professional men 
in America have never gone in for foreign periodicals to any 
ereat extent. A handful of doctors may subscribe to a German 
medical magazine; a handful of lawyers to a French legal 
journal; a handful of teachers to an Italian educational publi- 
cation. Journalists at present have little more call for profes- 
sional magazine reading in foreign languages than do men in 
the other professions. 

VII 

History partakes of many of the characteristics of journal- 
ism. Like journalism it is record making. Like journalism it 
seeks to present material in such a way that readers will not see 
hings in improper perspective. Like journalism it errs in 
accuracy of fact, emphasis, and proportion. 


Historians have always written contemporary history (yes- 


terday’s news), and journalists have always recorded today’s 
news (tomorrow’s history). Clearly the study of reporting 
and current events partakes of the cultural values of the study 
of history. Just as a reporter can never know too much about 
reporting, so he can never know too much about history. This 
s true on both the professional and cultural basis. History is 
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the basis of the cultural value of much that we learn. Instead 
of studying philosophy we study the history of philosophy; in- 
stead of studying literature we study the history of the drama, 
the history of the novel, the history of the essay; instead of (or 
while) studying law we study the accumulation of cases — th« 
history of law; instead of studying economics we study the his- 
tory of economic theory; instead of studying education we study 
the history of education. Our own philosophy of all thes: 
things is a by-product of the study of their history. 

Journalism has a story to tell that weaves its way through 
the events of world history. It has played a part in all th 
events of mankind since, as Walter Williams says, “Eve was 
news to Adam.”’ The study of journalism, while it should not 
crowd out the study of general history, might well be consid- 
ered with history as a subject of cultural value. Like history, 
too, it is developing a scientific technique. It cannot take over 
the rules of historiography intact but it can use some of them in 
dealing with personal and documentary sources and eye witness 
observations. 

We do not always realize it, but history depends for its accu- 
racy upon untrained observers to a great extent. A leaf from 
a diary, a letter from a traveler — these two items may bi 
brought together to establish the truth of an historical state- 
ment. And yet the writer of the diary had none of the training 
in correct observation that the modern reporter has; the trav- 


eler had none of the objective recording discipline that th 
reporter has. One might write at the time of observation, an- 
other a long time after. Where is the accuracy here that com- 


pares with the accuracy which the reporting course laboratory 
seeks to build up in the student? This point is made, not for 
the purpose of comparison and not to reflect upon the work o! 
the historian who has a scientific spirit. Historians have don 
and are doing painstaking and marvelously fine pieces of work. 
There are, of course, historians who do not work with sources, 
historians who believe ‘“‘what somebody said about what some- 
body else said about what a source said about what actuall; 
happened.” It is equally true that there are poor reporters 
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and poor courses in reporting. But taking matters as they are, 
the conclusion seems to be justified that culture based on jour- 
nalism has at least as good a chance of being grounded in truth 
as that based upon history. 

VIII 

| have mentioned philosophy and literature, making the 
point that when students register for philosophy they are, as a 
rule, registering for another course in history, and that the 
same is likely to be the case when they register for a course in 
literature. Whether departments of philosophy should teach 
philosophy or confine their attention to the history of philoso- 
phy I am not prepared to say, but I can point out that when we 
say a student should study philosophy as a culture subject we 
are saying something that does not fit in with liberal arts pro- 
grams, for departments seem to have stopped teaching philoso- 

They now pretty generally confine themselves to the his- 
tory of the subject. Of course, such classes have high culture 
value, just as other courses in history have. 

Literature seems to divide its time between biographical 
sketches of classic writers and the development of literary 
movements and forms. Masterpieces are read almost as 
though their chief merit was that of a landmark or bridge in 
the history of the type. Here we have all the culture values of 
history hooked up with the culture value of having that history 
written in beautiful language. One difficulty is that the general 
student is not much interested in the history angle and retains 
but a fraction of his learning. For the student who hopes to 
criticize books or plays there is an intensification of value — 
but such a student is looking for professional and not cultural 
value. 


Much of the cultural value in the literature study is lost if 
the student has no particular interest in the work. A “D” 
grade in literature is about the equivalent of a total loss so far 
as culture is concerned. A student is as apt to remember Shake- 
speare from participation in a play as from high school or col- 


lege class work in the subject. Where there is interest and ef- 
fort, of course, the culture value is high. Where good work in 
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literature and good work in advanced reporting or editorial 
writing are set side by side, the literature rates the highest on 
culture value if it does not discourage a student from reading 
the classics later on. We are all familiar with the student who 
says, “I had French.’”’ We know that he has taken it, has 
earned his credit in it, and is through with it forever. A stu- 
dent who had literature is a sorry creature from the standpoint 
of culture. I fear that the colleges have loosed too many such 
students. Perhaps fewer of them have gone into journalism 
than into other callings. 
IX 

At times I wonder what a liberal arts subject is. I know of 
universities where physics is a department in the college of 
engineering, where philosophy and psychology are departments 
of the college of education; where economics is a department 
of the college of commerce; where art is in the college of fin 
arts, music in the school of music, architecture in the school of 
architecture, drama in the school of speech, principles of criti- 
cism in the school of journalism, home economics in the college 
of agriculture; and where much of political science is in the co!- 
lege of law. In the liberal arts colleges of the state universi- 
ties the junior and senior years are devoted to majors which 


prepare one to teach school, enter business or office work, and 


otherwise to make ready for a vocation. The requirements 
call for a “major” reénforced by a single or double minor re- 
lated to the major study. A requirement of twenty-four hours 
in the major is bolstered up by a requirement of a twenty-hour 
minor or double minor. The result is a forty-four-hour spe- 
cialization which is as professional a system of study as that 
of any technical college on the campus. The college of agri- 
culture requires only forty-seven hours of agricultural subjects. 
Is there some virtue in this forty-four-hour specialization that 
is not present in the thirty-hour journalism specialization? 
Does journalism require too much specialized study when the 
liberal arts college requires more? 

We must read the answer in terms of the high culture con- 
tent of various subjects. No one wants the journalism student 
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to take forty-four hours of technical journalism in a four-year 

urse. But in view of the fact that much of his journalism 

work has culture values, it is reasonable to say that he is not be- 

ing cheated on culture if he follows the prescription of the 

iournalism school which calls for thirty hours in journalism. 
X 

[ wonder what a cultured graduate of a liberal arts college 
looks like. I should like to meet a few to observe their char- 
acteristics. I should like to know whether they acquired their 
culture from “‘culture’’ courses at the college or brought it with 
them from good homes. I wonder if the same persons would 
not have been cultured persons if they had studied engineering 
or music. I wonder if those same persons would not have been 
cultured persons if they had studied journalism earnestly and 
with good will. Perhaps, as George Pierrot says, the outside 
activity of journalism students is to blame for a lack of interest 
in culture. But the same persons would be earning their way 
if they were liberal arts students. They would be earning their 
way by doing part time correspondence and reporting, they 
woulld be running the student publications, they would be man- 
aging and promoting a thousand things on the campus. Jt is not 
because they are journalism students that many of them do this. 
It is because they are activity-minded students or because they 
are poor and must earn money. 

The law schools have found a way to rid themselves ot 
“activity” and that is by raising their standards and by getting 
rid of undergraduate students. But what is the result? The 
students who intend to study law are engaged in activities while 
they are in the liberal arts college and the activities draw them 
away from the culture emphasis. 

If it is desirable for journalism students to go in strong for 
the old line culture subjects of the liberal arts college, they 
must be relieved of the activity burden to get the highest bene- 
hts of the liberal arts work. Later, to get the greatest benefit 
from journalistic activity on the student newspaper, they should 


be so supervised that they can earn laboratory credit in report- 


ing and thus eliminate duplication in laboratory and activity 
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work. The result will be that the student will be released from 
a part of the present load, and will have more time for culture 
yielding book work. There is one other solution — to ignore 
the student paper. 

A possible objection to the college study of journalism as a 
cultural study may be that a graduate might work on a news- 
paper for a time and acquire these same benefits. He might, 
and he might not. It would depend on the graduate to som 
extent and to some extent on the newspaper. I know of no 
newspaper, however, that is willing to coach its employees and 
direct their reading and study to the extent necessary to pro- 
duce the cultural benefits possible in the period immediately 
following graduation. Other benefits may be approximated, 
perhaps, but not the cultural. 

In this discussion I have not compared journalism with the 
least cultural subjects in liberal arts but with those which repre- 
sent the greatest cultural by-products. Journalism courses, 
though still in the experimental period, can be shown to have a 
high culture content hour for hour beside some of the old line 
courses. Coupled with them, and not given in place of them, 
the journalism courses offer significant values. 

Liberal arts colleges are now beginning to look on their 
junior and senior years as frankly vocational. Wisconsin is 
planning to graduate liberal arts students at the end of the 
sophomore year with a Graduate in Liberal Arts degree. 
Johns Hopkins is even now admitting certain juniors and sen- 
iors to graduate school studies. Many universities are plan- 
ning to give some sort of a degree after two years of college 
work. This can mean but one thing. The emphasis in the 
junior and senior years will be vocational and not cultural. It 
may be that there are professional reasons for a journalism 
student taking junior-senior liberal arts courses before coming 
into the journalism school, but if he takes them for cultural 
reasons he may not find life so much richer than it would be if 
he were led into green fields and given good methods of work 
in connection with courses in journalism. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The importance of an uncontrolled and uncensored flow of news 
from the national capital is self-evident. Any person with a lively 
interest in public affairs, regardless of his special interest in journalism, 
will find it worth his time to read Harold Brayman’s article in the 
September 24 issue of the Outlook and Independent. ‘‘Hooverizing the 
Press” is a disclosure of a new policy in the executive office of the 
national government which transcends “the White House spokesman” 
for aloofness from the press. (See Public Opinion, Propaganda, and 
Censorship section. ) 

The Bibliography this quarter contains annotations on other articles 
dealing with Washington, D. C., and political news. Kent, McKee, 
and Manning have contributed important accounts of the work of the 
Democratic and Republican publicity bureaus. (See Publicity section.) 

The most important articles in other sections follow: 

Miller and Hornberger’s study in Newspaper Management in Editor 
&¥ Publisher. Gray’s “Pictures by Wire and Wireless” in World's 
Work. The operation of the teletypesetter in the American Press. 
(Business Management and Newspaper Production. ) 

Roe’s annual report as field director of the National Editorial Associ- 


ation in United States Publisher and Printer. Bede’s suggestions to 


weekly newspaper correspondents in Oregon Exchanges. The report of 
the editorial idea of the publisher of the Aberdeen, North Carolina, 
Pilot in National Printer-Journalist. (Community Journalism.) 

“Press and the Gambling Craze” in the Christian Century. (Ethics.) 

Caswell’s article on Federal lottery laws in the Jowa Publisher. 
Manning’s article on the federal court ruling on the right of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to censor advertising, in Editor & Publisher. 
(Law of the Press.) 

Perry’s interview with a disillusioned Paterson, New Jersey, news- 
paper crusader in Editor &° Publisher. For contrast, the account of 
Dale’s fight against the Klan in the American Mercury. (Editorial 


Pages and Crusades.) 
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The section of Editorial Methods contains much good material. See 


the Bryn Mawr research on journalistic bias, prejudice in headlines and 
violation of newspaper codes in the New Republic. Roche’s article, 
“Local Autonomy Called Best in Newspaper Chains,” in Editor & 
Publisher is important. The American Press has a similar account on 
Scripps-Howard policy. (Editorial Methods.) 

Rathbone’s survey of attitude toward schools of journalism by mem- 
bers of American Society of Newspaper Editors in Editor & Publisher. 
Cunliffe’s report on Pulitzer school in Editor &* Publisher and the 
American Press. Bickel’s interview on schools of journalism in the 
American Press. (Education for Journalism.) 

“Hugenberg and German Dailies” by Villard in the Nation. (For- 
eign Press. ) 

Virgilia Peterson Ross’ article on Brisbane entitled ‘Master Mind” 
in the Outlook and Independent (one of the leading articles of the 
quarter). Briggs’ article, ““The Career of Gales,” in the National Re- 
public. Moncure’s article on the editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book in the 
Matrix. (History and Biography. ) 

Perry’s interview with the editor of the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
Books in Editor & Publisher. (Literary Criticism and Column Con- 
ducting. ) 

“Confessions of a Confession Story Writer” in the Bookman. (Mag- 
azines and Magazine Article Writing.) 

Kent Cooper’s ‘““Whence the News” in the Saturday Evening Post. 
(News-Gathering Agencies. ) 

Tompkins’ article on war correspondence in the American Mercury. 
(News-gathering, News-writing, Copy-reading, Proof-reading. ) 

Martin’s article on the contemporary British press in the Political 
Quarterly (London). The article in Collier’s by The Gentleman at 
the Key-hole. (Public Opinion, Propaganda, and Censorship. ) 

Fisher’s article on “Radio and the Newspaper” in Oregon Exchanges. 


( Radio. ) 
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CNA—Country Newspaper Advertising PolQuar—The Political Quarterly 
Col—Collier’s PubSer—Publishers’ Service 
Ed—The Editor Q—The Quill 
E&P—Editor & Publisher RP&PS—South Dakota Rural Press and 
For—Fortune Print Shop 
HebUnCol—The Hebrew Union Col- Scrib—Scribners’ 

lege Monthly SEP—The Saturday Evening Post 
IaPub—The Iowa Publisher S-H—Scripps-Howard News 
InPr—The Inland Printer SSP—Sooner State Press 
J]Quar—Journalism Quarterly USP&P—The United States Publisher 
Lit-T—The Little Times & Printer 
Mat—The Matrix WHC—Woman’s Home Companion 
MinnP—The Minnesota Press WrM—tThe Writer’s Monthly 
Na—The Nation WW—World’s Work 


Business MANAGEMENT AND NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


Anonymous. Ardmore (Pa.) Daily to Start Nov. 1. E&P 63:18 p66, 
September 20. 
Bizarre Egyptian Motif Prevails in Illinois Daily’s New Home. 
E&P 63:12 p48, August 9. 
Description of Centralia Sentinel plant. 
Black’s Brother Gets Baltimore Sun stock. E&P 63:16 p8, Sep 6. 
~ Canada Undisturbed by Russian Pulp. E&P 63:12 p12, Aug. 9. 


— “Chained Stores” Hit Prosperity, 10th District A. F, A. Session 
Told. E&P 63:19 p20, September 27. 

— Colonel Price Quits Newsprint Institute Over Hearst-Canada 

Paper Deal. E&P 63:19 p5, September 27. 

— Dailies Use Planes for Good Will Value. E&P 63:14 pll, 
August 23. 

Publishers agree chief use of airplane to newspapers at present is for pro- 
motion purposes, 

—— Executive Changes Follow Sale of Toledo Times to Blade. E&P 
63:16 p18, September 6. 

— Hearst Group Fighting Paper Waste. E&P 63:12 p9, August 9. 
Mechanical superintendents of chain dailies attempt to reduce waste per- 
centages. 

—— Hearst Newspapers Buy Fifth Interest in Canada Power and 
Paper Corporation. E&P 63:18 p5, September 20. 
- Inquirer Announces $6,000,000 Issue. E&P 63:20 p8, October 4. 
Philadelphia daily’s financial plan. 

a — I. T. U. Refuses to Adopt Five-Day Week as National Objective. 
E&P 63:18 p6, September 20. 


Report of annual convention of typographical union. 
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— Merger of Rockford (IIll.) Dailies Effected by Mrs. McCormick. 
E&P 63:19 p12, September 27. 

—- New Branch Plant for Chicago Daily News. E&P 63:13 p26, 
August 16. 

——— New Publishing-Printing Plants. NPJ 48:10 p12, October. 

— New $250,000 Addition to Cleveland Press Plant Is Completed. 

E&P 63:13 p16, August 16. 
——- Newspapers Find Various Ways to Effect Production Economies. 
E&P 63:18 p26, September 20. 

Reduction of page sizes and decreasing volume of special sections found 
effective. 

—— Newspaper Organizations Charted. E&P 63:19 p10, Sep. 27. 
Review of study in management of 245 dailies made by Prof. Douglass W. 
Miller and Prof. D. J. Hornberger of Ohio Wesleyan University. Papers 
surveyed scattered over 36 states. Types of organization of three principal 
types: president publisher; general manager; owner-operator. 

—-—Newsprint and Advertising Rates on Inland Press Program, E&P 
63:21 p34, October 11. 

—— Newsprint Merger Plans Delayed by Complex Financial Details. 
E&P 63:21 p6, October 11. 

—— N. Y. Telegram to Build $3,000,000 Plant. E&P 63:12 pl8, 
August 9. 

N. Y. Times Files Plans for 14-Story Addition to Plant, Costing 
$1,000,000. E&P 63:13 p46, August 16. 

—— Page and Paper Sizes and Other Mechanical Data of 1,927 
Dailies. E&P 63:23 p61, October 25. 

Press, composing room and mail room equipment — paper, metal and ink 
tonnage consumed —type of electrical current —all dailies of U. S. and 
Canada listed. 

—— Paper Price Expected to Stay at $55.20. E&P 63:14 p6, Aug. 23. 

—— Rewinding Machine Cuts Paper Waste. E&P 63:11 p13, Aug. 2. 
Denver Post device to permit salvaging of newsprint from cores and from 
damaged rolls is described. 

—— Pulliam Buys Share in Four Dailies. E&P 63:20 p16, October 4. 
Lebanon (Ind.) publisher extends his interests. 

—— Query Service Big Business for Daily. E&P 63:15 p13, Aug, 30. 
Account of work of public relations bureau of Milwaukee Journal. 

—— Rising Tide of Color in Advertising Means Many Changes in 
Newspaper Staffs and Equipment. PNPA 2:18 p7, September 6. 

— San Francisco News Now Occupies One of Country’s Finest 
Plants. S-H 4:10 pl, October. 
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— Teletype Now Owned by A. T. & T. Company. E&P 63:19 
p58, September 27. 
— Teletypesetter Now in Daily Use. AmP 48:11 p2, August. 
Review of experimentation by Westchester County newspapers. 
Times Brooklyn Plant Is Nearing Completion. Lit-T 8:74 pl, 
October 23. 
— Two-Color Printing in Main Sections Perfected by Chicago 
Tribune. E&P 63:14 p10, August 23. 
— Trend to Merger Shown by Latest Weekly Figures. AmP 48:11 
p22, August, 
— Work Started on New Modern Plant for New York Telegram. 
S-H 4:8 pl, August. 
Austin, Thomas 1. Year’s Use of Teletypesetter Told. E&P 63:23 
pl1l, October 25. 
Gray, George W. Pictures by Wire and Wireless. WW 59:10 p44, 
October. 
Che history of the development of the transmission of pictures by wire and 
radio. Telephotograph service in the United States instituted in 1920 during 
republican national convention. Assumes commercial basis in 1925. About 
one-fifth of telephotographed communication in the United States are news 
photographs. London Daily Mirror, Chicago Tribune, and New York Daily 


News own cable process. 


Henderson, Charles. Toledo Blade Boy Baseball Leagues Creating 
High Local Interest. E&P 63:13 p28, August 16. 


Promotion department organizes sixteen teams, supplying uniforms and 


equipment. 
Hulse, Edward Pierce. New Paper Feeds Speed Presses. AmP 48:8 
pl4, September. 

— Romance in Newspaper Making. Am P 48:11 p16, August. 
Chairman, Printing Industries Division, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, discusses interest involved in the mechanical production of a 
newspaper. 

Johnson, Don A. Printing Schools Teaching Value of Codéperation 
Between Workers. E&P 63:23 p38, October 25. 

Knox, Clyde H. How Much Is It Worth? NPJ 48:9 p12, Sep. 
Clyde H. Knox, Kansas City, Mo., newspaper broker, gives rules for valuing 
a newspaper. 

Loomis, William W. Publisher Loomis Explains How Weekly Chain 
Is Run. AmP 49:1 p18, October. 
Advantages and disadvantages of chain operation described by president of 
the LaGrange (Ill.) Citizen Publishing Company. 

Mann, Robert S. Chain Stores Seeking Human Touch. E&P 63:19 
p9, September 27. 
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Report of second Boston Conference on Retail Distribution. Price appeal of 
chain store said to be waning. Better service needed. 
— 100,000 Group Speakers Criticize Certain Newspaper Practices. 
E&P 63:23 p103, October 25. 
Cooking schools condemned by advertising director of Libby, McNeil and 
Libby. 
Manning, George H. Alaska Pulp Resources Shown by United States 
E&P 63:11 p18, August 2. 
—— Embargo on Russian Pulpwood Lifted. E&P 63:12 p8, August 9. 
— Russian Pulpwood Barred from United States Because Produced 
by Convict Labor. E&P 63:11 p8, August 2. 
Perry, John W. Dailies Gaining in Fight Against Time. E&P 63:23 
p60, October 25. 
Leaving development of major speed facilities to research engineers, news 


paper men are concerned with intra-mural refinements that speed paper to 
press. 


Robb, Arthur. Lower Competency Prevents Dailies from Cutting 
Composition Expense. E&P 63:21 p5, October 11. 

—— Newspaper Costs Charted, Compared. E&P 63:20 p10, Oct. 4. 
Highest net profit for 1929 in group of 32 dailies was 17.8 per cent — 25 per 


cent operated at a net loss— itemized revenue and expense figures for eight 
papers. 

Roche, John F. Canadians Rushing New Paper Combine to Replace 

Shattered Institute. E&P 63:20 p5, October 4. 

Macy Dailies Using Teletypesetter. E&P 63:12 p7, August 9. 
Feature material transmitted from White Plains, N. Y., central ofhce to 
seven papers. 

— Planes Rush Dailies to Vacation Areas. E&P 63:11 p7, August 2. 
Principal users of airplanes for delivery to mountain and beach resorts are 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and Detroit afternoon dailies. 

—— Summer Welfare Work of Dailies Aiding Thousands of City 
Children. E&P 63:12 p5, August 9. 

Account of relief work undertaken by New York Herald-Tribune and other 
newspapers. 

Smith, Russell. Alaska Newsprint Mills Will Compete with Canadian 
Industry. AmP 49:1 p14, October. 


Steltz, N. G. Mechanical Departments Need System First Followed 
by Cutting of Corners. NPJ 48:8 p13, August. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Newsprint Civil War in Canada Holds 
Promise of Lower Prices. AmP 49:1 pl, October. 


Wiggins, Du Bois K. Sixty Dailies Using Newsreels as Part of Pro- 
motion Activity. E&P 63:17 p24, September 13. 
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CIRCULATION 
Anonymous. Carrier Delivery System Firmly Established by Brooklyn 
Daily. E&P 63:13 p24, August 16. 
Carriers Respond to Good Treatment. 
ber 6. 


E&P 63:16 p42, Septem- 
- Charity Subscriptions an A. B. C. Topic. E&P 63:22 p7, Octo- 
ber 18. 

I. C. M. A. Seeking Views on Insurance. 
October 18. 


Family Income Is Basis of Boston Newspaper Circulation Survey. 
E&P 63:12 p32, August 9. 


E&P 63:22 p40, 


Discussion of circulation gained by use of policies. 
— Little Change Caused by Night Baseball. E&P 
August 16. 


63:13 
Circulation figures not affected by reporting of evening games. 


p50, 


— Revised Newspapers’ Forms of A. B. C. Explained to New York 
‘Specials.”” E&P 63:18 p14, September 20. 
— Too Close “Trimming” for Economy Censured in Circulators’ 
Group. E&P 63:18 p71, September 20. 
Will Give Rebate If Circulation Slumps. E&P 63:11 p38, 
August 2 
Mobile press issues certificates guaranteeing advertiser 17,000 circulation 
during contract or a double pro rata rebate. 
Jones, Weimar, Growing and Holding Circulation. NPJ 48:9 p13, 
September. 
Pew, Marlen E. Hotel Bulk Sales and “Charity” Appeals Debated at 
A. B. C. Convention. E&P 63:23 p5, October 25. 
Roche, John F. Economy Stressed by Circulators. E&P 63:18 p9, 
September 20. 
Smith, Russell. Limiting Circulation Pays Paper. 
October. 


AmP 49:1 
Washington Star policy explained by Newbold of business department. 
Walker, Jerome H. Economy Ideas Dominate Meeting of N. Y. Cir- 
culation Managers. E&P 63:22 p60, Cctober 18. 
— Night Baseball No Boon to Morning Papers, Albany Executives 
Find, 


po 


E&P 63:12 p24, August 9. 


CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 
Allen, John E. Newspaper Heads Below Center Fold. 
pl1, October. 


MinnP 4:10 
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Anonymous. Bede’s Suggestions to Correspondents: How to Write for 
Print. OrEx 14:1 pl, October. 
Excellent style sheet of instructions to correspondents of small town news- 
papers. 
——— Country Papers Average Profit of 14% a Year. AmP 48:11 p14, 
August. 


Report of the Second National Survey of the Weekly Newspaper Industry, 
undertaken by the National Editorial Association. 


—— Georgia Press Meets for Annual Summer Session. USP&P 8:8 
pl4, August. 
—— Indiana Weekly Press Holds Annual Summer Meet. USP&P 
8:8 p10, August. 
—— Local Advertising Termed Backbone of Country Newspaper. 
RP&PS 5:12 pl, August. 
Report of an address by John L. Meyer. 
— N.E. A. Field Manager Roe Presents Annual Report. USP&P 
8:8 pl6, August. 
Herman Roe conducted newspaper contests, edited service letter and bulletin 
and represented N. E. A. at various conferences; promoted audit and adver- 
tising programs. 
N. E. A. Washington Representative Makes Report. USP&P 8:8 
p18, August. 
One of important functions of office is in furnishing verifiable trade data 
valuable in selling their publications to advertisers. 
—— New Jersey Publishers Hold 9th Annual Institute. USP&P 8:10 
p6, October. 
—— Pennsylvania Publishers Hold Regional Meetings. USP&P 8:10 
p14, October. 
- Phone and Wire Rates to Be Analyzed. E&P 63:19 p12, Sep. 27. 
Pennsylvania publishers will study costs. 
—— — Plan Aggressive Campaign for Legislation in 1931. USP&P 8:10 
p9, October. 
Legislative committee of California Newspaper Publishers Associations plans 
work, 
—— Press Group Votes for Audit Bureau. E&P 63:11 p46, August 2. 
North Carolina Association adopts report. 
Select Atlanta for N. E. A. Convention and Tour, USP&P 8:10 
ps, October. 
Probable dates for sessions May 25, 26, 27 and 28. 
— Semi-Weeklies Are Prospering. AmP 49:1 p18, October. 
—— Sherwood Anderson Not the Only Famous Country Editor! NPJ 
48 :8 p26, August. 
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The Pilot of Aberdeen, N. C., induces James Boyd, Struthers Burt, Kathar- 
ine Newlin Burt and other famous authors residents of Aberdeen section, to 
contribute weekly articles. 

- Three Prizes Given by Georgia Press. E&P 63:11 p54, August 2. 
Three Silver Cups Awarded Editors of Iowa’s Best Contesting 
Newspapers. IaPub 2:10 p16, October. 

Twenty Virginia Papers Express Desire for Audit. USP&P 8:8 


p8, August. 
Weekly Superiority “Figured” by Editor. E&P 63:23 p42, Oct. 
25 


- Wisconsin Daily League Has Big Summer Meeting. USP&P 8:8 
p9, August. 

Casey, John 1. With the Opening of School. CNA 3:12 p8, Sep- 
tember. 
School-opening can be made occasion for increased advertising in country 
newspaper. 

Hotaling, H. C. Weeklies Should Get More National Advertising. 
USP&P 8:10 p10, October. 
Advises circulation audits and maintaining same rate for local advertisers. 

Kirkwood, W. P. The Fate of the Small Town. CNA 3:12 p4, 
September. 
Merchants of small towns will keep trade flowing their way if they adopt 
up-to-date merchandising methods and effective use of advertising. 

Mason, Edward F. Thank Iowa for People; Some States Unfortu- 
nately Don’t Have Them. IaPub 2:10 p14, October. 
Includes discussion of value of country correspondence. 

Mithun, Ray. Factors to be Analyzed When You Are Purchasing a 
Country Newspaper. InPr 85:6 p59, September. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Keeping Up with the Profession. USP&P 
8:8 p30, August. 
Describes work of Bruce McCoy as field secretary of the Wisconsin Press 
Association. 

Palmer, Howard W. News Brings Success to Weekly. AmP 48:11 
p8, August. 
Article by Howard W. Palmer, editor of the Greenwich (Conn.) Press, 
whose paper was adjudged “Best Weekly Newspaper” at the N. E. A. 
convention, 

Rossman, L. A. Weekly Newspapers Are Making Progress. MinnP 
4:9 pl, September. 

Stout, Velma. Advice to the Correspondent on Accidents and Other 
News Stories. IaPub 2:8 p12, August. 
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—— Velma Stout, The Spankee; But She Has Warm Words for the 
Spanker. IaPub 2:9 p12, September. 
Last part of article contains examples of good and mediocre country corre 
spondence. 


COPYREADING AND PROOFREADING 


Anonymous. Daily’s Copy Readers Organize to Increase the Efficiency. 
E&P 63:17 pl6, September 13. 
New York Herald-Tribune organizes group to study the background of the 
news. 


Dobbs, John Franklin. Consider the Proof-Reader. AmP 49:1 p5, 
October. 


How constant vigil helps the editors. 

Parker, Mildred N. Headlines, Feature Stories Taboo on 138-Year 
Old N. Y. Weekly. E&P 63:13 p22, August 16. 
Conservative policy followed by Catskill, N. Y., Recorder. 

Roche, John F. Exclamation and ‘‘Mood” Headlines Supplant Labels 
on Sport Pages. E&P 63:22 p22, October 18. 


Epiror1AL MeEetHops 


Anonymous, Chicago Newspapers Aiding Jobless. E&P 63:23 p10, 
October 25. 

—— Creager Urges Doctors to Abandon Aloof Attitude Toward 
Press. E&P 63:13 p52, August 16. 
Report of address by Marvin H. Creager, managing editor of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal. 

—— Daily Starts Action Against Railroads. E&P 63:13 p8, Aug. 16. 
Chicago Tribune, “on behalf of Chicago and its citizens,” seeks in complaint 
filed with Illinois Commerce Commission, new passenger stations and electri- 
fication. 

—— Daily Stressing News of Civic Groups. E&P 63:23 p98, Oct. 25. 
Two columns given each day in Brooklyn Times. 

—— Editor Calls Fight News Unreliable. E&P 63:16 p58, Sep. 6. 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune bars accounts of pugilistic activities from its paper. 

—— Editors Debate Crime News with Police. PubSer 1:18 p7, Oct. 2. 
In interview in New York Telegram, police commissioner said reporting of 
racketeering activities is an aid to the racketeer; other police chiefs support 
this view. Editors voice contrary opinion. 

—— Hearst, Home Again, Given Welcome; Defends His Attitude on 

France. E&P 63:18 p8, September 20. 
—— How the San Francisco News Boosted Town Industries. AmP 
49:1 p38, October. 
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Kansas City Star Defends Treatment of Notorious Gangsters’ 
Hanging. E&P 63:15 pl2, August 30. 

Plays story of executions on inside page. 

Stories Caused City to Buy ‘Lung Robots.” E&P 63:17 p40, 

September 13. 

Hospital devices assured San Francisco after Examiner conducts campaign 
Tree Sitters Banned by Florida Press. E&P 63:11 p46, August 2. 
Yacht Races Covered from Land and Sea. E&P 63:18 p10, 

September 20. 

Bent, Silas. Newspaper Truth. Scrib 88:4 p399, October. 
Newspapers share the interests and purposes of Big Business and ape its 
methods. Newspapers after the stock market crash became unanimously 
“prosperity papers,” displaying prominently stories of business advances. 
Explanation is to be found in community of interests between metropolitan 
dailies and Big Business. Writer suggests newspaper support of Dwight W. 
Morrow’s candidacy lies in fact that Mr. Morrow is still on intimate terms 
with Wall Street magnates. Press gives disproportionate view of the world. 
Excessive play of sports news and lack of interest in foreign news. News- 
papers still follow old news stereotypes of James Gordon Bennett, Sr. 

Casey, Ralph D. Scripps-Howard Newspapers in the 1928 Presidential 
Campaign. JQuar 7:3 p209, September. 

Davis, Lynette. State Association Mixes Work and Play at Astoria 
and Seaside. OrEx 14:1 p15, October. 

Contains an account of reader interest survey conducted by Oregon School 

of Journalism. 

Dealey, G. B. The Newspaper as a City Builder. AmCity 43:3 p129, 
September. 

President of the Dallas News and its associated publications tells what part 

his press has had in creation of present-day Dallas. Fostered Cleaner Dallas 

League, city planning movement and campaigned for city-manager form of 

government. 

Drips, W. E. Giving the Farm Reader Service. Q 18:8 p3, August. 
Duties of the Service Bureau Editor. 

Green, Ww illiam. How Press Can Solve Unemployment. PubSer 1:18 

October 2. 


Ide, W. G. Oregon Development, and How Press of State May Aid 
It. OrEx 14:1 pl1, October. 


Johnson, Edwin. Tribune Lawyers Trace Gang Funds Through Rec- 
ords of Slain Zuta. E&P 63:14 p6, August 23. 


Kingsbury, S. M., and others. News and the Newspaper. Four Arti- 
cles Summing Up a Research by the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate 
Department of Social Economy and Social Research at Bryn Mawr 
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College. NRep 64:827, 828, 829, 830, pp201, 230, 251, 292. 
October 8, 15, 22, 29, inclusive. 


1. Journalistic sensationalism analyzed under the “spectroscope.” A com- 


plicated inquiry shows the tendency of 44 “representative” newspapers 


to give most page one display to “Horror-Danger,” followed closely by 
“Domestic Aviation” and “Foreign Sensation.” 

The detection of journalistic bias. A study of ten eastern daily papers 
shows that in a debate in which Senator Brookhart attacked the building 
of fifteen cruisers and Senator Reed of Missouri replied with a denunci- 
ation of pacifism, Reed was given twice as many column inches of space 
as Brookhart. 

Prejudice in newspaper headlines. Seeks to show the bias of certain 
papers on such matters as preparedness versus disarmament, and the 
dry-wet controversy. 

Violations of newspaper codes. Forty-four newspapers were checked to 
find the culprits printing “objectionable” medical advertising. The 
article includes a table to show what news the reader wants. 

Manning, George H. Metropolitan Press Printing More Farm News, 

Editors Say. E&P 63:15 p20, August 30. 

—— Newspapers Praised for Safety Work. E&P 63:16 p50, Sep. 6. 
National Conference of Street and Highway Safety gives credit to press for 
reducing deaths by automobile accidents. 

Metcalf, Elliot. Sport Yarns Make Profit for Papers. AmP 49:1 p3, 
October. 

Parker, G. B. Scripps-Howard Policy Defined. AmP 49:1 p2, Oct. 
See bibliographical note above. 

Perry, John W. Metropolitan News Coverage Changing with Move 
of Population to Suburbs. E&P 63:13 p5, August 16. 

Increased overflow of metropolitan population into suburban areas induces 
New York and Chicago newspapers to cover suburban news more adequately 
in number of correspondents and branch offices. 

Peters, Ralph L. Clippings That Make for Peace. Q 18:8 p9, 
August. 

Detroit News inaugurates new feature on editorial page called “Newspaper 
Clippings.” Fifty foreign papers searched for material for column. 

Roche, John F. Individuality Is Best Newspaper Quality, French Pub- 

lisher Says. E&P 63:22 p12, October 18. 


Interview with M. Bailby, director of L’Intransigeant. 


—— Local Autonomy Called Best for Chains. E&P 63:15 p9, Aug. 30. 
Interview with George B. Parker, Scripps-Howard editor-in-chief. General 
headquarters of Scripps-Howard encourages individual editors of news- 
papers to exercise responsibility. Freedom in matters of state or local con- 
cern. Agreement on matters of large national importance arrived at after 
conferences of all editors with Robert P. Scripps and Roy W. Howard. 
Joint ownership of newspapers brings not only economies in materials, but 
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economies that come by reason of more widespread use of talent of men of 
exceptienal ability. 

Salmon, Clarke. Long Able to Coerce or Delude All Except Press, 
Says Editor. E&P 63:17 p48, September 13. 
Managing editor of New Orleans Item-Times describes press campaign 
against Louisiana governor. 

Saunders, Lucille. Turkish Papers Praised for Work in Revolution- 
izing Alphabet. E&P 63:11 p48, August 2. 

Saylor, Harry T. Daily Killing Sports “Ballyhoo” Does Not Lose Any 
Circulation. AmP 48:11 p14, August. 
Managing editor of Philadelphia Record finds it is unnecessary for news- 
papers to go to great lengths in exploiting any professional sport. 

Wilcox, William W., Jr. A Metropolitan “Home Town” Paper. Q 
18:8 p6, August. 
This Chicago morning daily now circulates 36,000 copies of its experimental 
Indiana edition. 

Wiley, Louis. “Most Successful Newspapers Present a Solid Front of 
Substantial Character.” NPJ 48:8 p22, August. 
Address by Louis Wiley, business manager of New York Times. 

Young, Marguerite. Editor Eleanor Medill Patterson. Mat 16:1 p3, 
October. 


Account of the work of the editor of the Washington Herald. 
EpiroriAL PAGES AND CRUSADES 


Anonymous. Dailies’ Drive Leads to Tax Fraud Expose. E&P 63:17 
p6, September 13. 
Albany (N. Y.) Evening News and Knickerbocker Press campaign. 

—— Daily’s Diversified Crop Campaign Added to Farm Buying 

Power. E&P 63:21 p24, October 11. 

—— 861-Page Brief Filed by Chicago Tribune. E&P 63:19 p26, 
September 27. 

Daily’s charge of fraudulent real estate dealings, attributed to Thompson 
machine, laid before Illinois Supreme Court. 

—— Oklahomans Take to Editors’ Columns. E&P 63:16 p40, Sep. 6. 
Nine dailies and 15 weeklies use page one for editorial discussion of the 
news. 

—— Repeal of Prohibition Law Adopted as Scripps-Howard Policy. 

E&P 63:23 p52, October 25. 

Account of annual editorial conference. Editors demand President Hoover's 
intercession in Mooney-Billings case and government action to relieve unem- 
ployment. 

Copper, O. Byron. Writing the Editorial. NPJ 48:9 p16, September. 
Discussion of technique of editorials and subjects of never-failing interest. 
Ideal length is from 300 to 500 words. 











| 
| 
| 
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— Writing the Editorial. NPJ 48:10 p16, October. 
Discussion of editorial dependence. 

Douglas, W. A. S. The Mayor of Middletown. AmMer 20:80 p478, 

August. 
The courageous fight against the Indiana Ku Klux Klan conducted through 
his newspaper, the Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat by George Dale, later 
mayor. Faced physical threats, imprisonment, and the scorn of citizens of 
Muncie. 

Hill, H. C. Editor Hill Gives Brother Editor Pointers on How to 

Write Editorials. IaPub 2:9 p11, September. 
Iowa man says: “On the whole, we country editors without proper time for 
all-around study, are lacking in information. We hear but the popular, local 
side of a subject and base our comments on that. What a world of good 
we might do if we could afford to gather, and fearlessly disseminate, full 
information.” 

Marshall, Jim. Old Traditions and Editorials. AmP 49:1 p9, Oct. 
Editor who contributed to Scripps-Canfield press says average newspaper 
prints too many editorials and they are usually too long. 

Moreau, Charles E. A Recipe for a Winning Editorial Page. OrEx 

14:1 p26, October. 

— Localized Editorials Popular, Says Editor Honored by N. E. A. 
AmP 48:11 p8, August. 

Article by Charles E. Moreau, editor of the Bloomfield, N. J., Independent 
Press, winner of the N. E. A. 1930 prize for the best editorial page. In the 
long run, a reputation for editorial strength will be the very thing that will 
firmly establish the paper. 

Perry, John W. “No More Crusades” Publisher Decrees. E&P 63:21 

p9, October 11. 

Publisher of Paterson (N. J.) Evening News in interview expresses disillu- 

sionment after campaigning in public interest. Public hates a crusader but 
loves a pussyfooter. 

Peters, Ralph L. Detroit Newspapers Win Recall of Mayor. AmP 
48:11 p3, August, 

Reid, Dudley A. Need of the World Is the Independent Editor, Says 
Publisher Dudley A. Reid. IaPub 2:10 pl1, October. 

An appeal for independence on the editorial page. 


Roche, John F. Daily’s Bureau Protecting Investors. E&P 63:11 p9, 


August 2. 
New York Journal conducts crusade to stamp out fraudulent stock selling. 
Ridgway, Walter. Editor Fighting Power Dam Which Will Flood 
His Town and County. E&P 63:20 p27; October 4. 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Advertising Courses Surveyed by A. F. A. E&P 63:12 
pl6, August 9. 
Preliminary report, covering colleges, shows wide and confusing variation 
in nomenclature and administration. 
~ Journalism School Study Needed Says Dean of Pulitzer School. 
Am.P 48:8 p14, September. 
Summary of annual report of Dr. John W. Cunliffe. 

— Oil News Reporting Is Offered at O. U. SSP 22:46 pl, Aug. 2. 
New course in University of Oklahoma School of Journalism. 

Says Journalisin Schools Are Fulfilling Intended Functions. E&P 
63:15 pl0, August 30. 
Annual report of Dr. John W. Cunliffe, director of the School of Journalism 
of Columbia University. 

— Special Study Urged for Work Abroad. E&P 63:20 p52, Oct. 4. 
Address of Robert Curry, former foreign correspondent for Christian Science 
Monitor. 

— University Man Better Writer, Declare Editors. AmP 48:11 

p32, August. 
Bickel presents symposium of publisher’s opinions on worth of colleges. 
— West Virginia Plans Journalism Teaching on Broad Cultural 
Basis. E&P 63:21 p32, October 11. 

Derby, Errol H. Editors Head New Penn State Faculty. E&P 63:15 
pll, August 30. 
New school of journalism curriculum worked out in coéperation with Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Association. Plans for $250,000 appropri- 
ation for a newspaper plant. 


Dovifat, Emil. Education for Journalism in Germany and the 
Deutsche Institut fiir Zeitungskunde. JQuar 7:3 p232, September. 
Finley, John H. Broad Basis Necessary for Journalism. OhioN 12:1 


p7, October. 
Editor of New York Times tells how he prepared himself for journalism. 
Gibson, John M. Can Colleges Teach Journalism? E&P 63:22 p13, 
October 18. 
Writers hold graduates far better equipped than those without school train- 
ing. Students encouraged to aim at high journalistic posts. 
Rathbone, H. B. Editors Appraise Journalism Schools. E&P 63:21 
p13, October 11. 
Report of survey conducted by H. B. Rathbone among members of American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. Forty-eight editors report Schools of Jour- 
nalism make “better journalists”; 12 answer “no” and 15 are non-committal. 
Robb, Arthur. Education Theme of New York Publishers. E&P 63: 
17 pll, September 13. 
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Contains a summary of address of Professor Rathbone of New York Univer- 
sity including a survey of the early history of college journalism instruction, 
Professor Rathbone’s address dwells on cost of training novices in newspaper 


offices as against cost of educating prospective newspapermen in a depart- 
ment of journalim. 


ETHICS 


Anonymous. Bought Press Charge Heard in Texas. E&P 63:13 p42, 
August 16. 

—— The Press and the Gambling Craze. An Editorial. ChCent 
47 :38 p1142, September. 
Great city newspapers cater to race track gambling evil by printing odds 
on races. “Experts” are employed to give advice on betting. “Form sheets 
are played up. Display of race track news is for conscious purpose of in 
creasing circulation. Newspapers cannot continue to carry water on both 
shoulders, They are either against forces of lawlessness or for them. 

Bercovici, H. Le B. Lindbergh Resents Invasion of Privacy. AmP 
48:11 p7, August. 

Innes, Guy. A Code for Journalists. Q 18:8 p2, August. 

Reprint of a poem which won the President’s prize of the British Institute of 
Journalists for the best “Code of Rules for the Guidance of Journalists.” 
Johnson, Edwin. Grand Jury Clears Chicago Newspaper Men of 

“Racketeering” Chargees. E&P 63:11 p5, August 2. 
Report of investigative body and interviews with witnesses who appeared 
before grand jury. Grand jury unable to substantiate charges of Harry T. 
Brundidge of St. Louis Star. 
Klaver, Martin A. I’m Through Hazarding Opinions. Q 18:8 p7, 
August. 
Writer confesses drawing wrong conjectures in Henry Ford interview. 
Lovejoy, V. E. Tell It All to the Editor: He Must Print the News; 
Kindly, Says Lovejoy. IaPub 2:8 p10, August. 
Advice to persons figuring in unpleasant news developments involving them 
Newspaper cannot be expected to suppress such unpleasant news as it gets 
abroad by mouth-to-mouth communication anyway. Newspaper will listen 
to appeals to print such news “kindly” however, to avoid harrowing feelings 
of relatives and friends of person involved in the news. 


FEATURE WRITING 


Anonymous. Editors Dig in Files for Mencken Mots. E&P 63:12 
p12, August 9. 


Announcement of engagement of American Mercury editor recalls his thrusts 
at matrimony. 


——— Live Features Offset Summer Doldrums. S-H 4:8 p20, August. 
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Watson, C, Campbell. Says Old-Time Reporting Needed Today. 
E&P 63:22 p9, October 18. 


Interview with Annie Laurie, veteran of 40 years in Hearst organization. 
FOREIGN PREss 


Anonymous. Paris Daily Marks 50th Birthday. E&P 63:11 p40, 
August 9. 

L’Intransigeant was founded July 15, 1880. 

Martin, Kingsley. Public Opinion. PolQuar 1:3 p434, July-Sep. 
Daily Chronicle consolidated with Daily News. Once a great paper. 
Berry and Rothermere agreement in regard to marking out field for evening 
papers. Establishment of Daily Herald as popular paper. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Empire Crusade. Attack of the Times on government’s financial 
policy. 

Roche, John F. Castleross Appraises United States Journalism. E&P 
63:17 p9, September 13. 

British newspaper director and columnist contrasts American and English 
journalism, discussing differences in libel laws, rate of pay for columnists, 
and covering of crime news and court cases. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Hugenberg and the German Dailies. Na 

131:3398 p197, August 20. 
[rend toward newspaper consolidation. German not so marked as in Eng- 
land and the United States. It is still possible to found political dailies and 
keep them alive. Total number of journals in Germany has lately increased. 
Concentration of newspaper ownership shown, however, in power of Alfred 
Hugenberg, owner of leading news service and string of newspapers. Pos- 
sesses control in five fields — movies, advertising and propaganda, telegraph 
service, press of the capital and that of the provinces. Ullstein and Morse 
press competitors of Hugenberg. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. American Press Century Club. AmP 48:11 p18, August. 
New York has 38 papers in 100-year list. 

—— Colonel McRae Dies in California. S-H 4:10 p4, October. 
Short biography. 

— Colonel McRae’s Will Filed for Probate, E&P 63:23 p10, Octo- 
ber 25. 


—— Four Are Nominated for Hall of Fame. E&P 63:11 p58, August 
‘ 


President Harding; Edwin Cowles, E. W. Scripps, and James Faulkner sug- 
gested for places in Ohio school’s memorial. 

—— Kansas City Star Marks 50th Birthday. E&P 63:18 pll, Sep- 
tember 20. 
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—— Maj. E. B. Stahlman, Noted Southern Publisher, Dies in 87th 
Year. E&P 63:13 p20, August 16. 
Life sketch of owner of Nashville Banner. 
—— Milton A. McRae, Scripps’ Partner, Dies. E&P 63:22 pll, 
October 18. 
Extensive review of career of co-founder of Scripps-McRae League. 
— — Newspaper Changes of Last 25 Years as Seen by Arthur S. 
Draper. AmP 49:1 p37, October. 
Report of raido address by assistant editor of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
—— Seymour Ransom, Birmingham News Editorial Chief, Dead at 59. 
E&P 63:14 p54, August 23. 
Briggs, Willis G. Two Pioneer Journalists. NatRep 18:6 p18, Octo- 
ber. 
Careers of Joseph Gales, Sr., editor of the North Carolina Whig, the Raleigh 
Register, and Joseph Gales, Jr., owner and editor of the National Intelligen- 
cer, Washington, D. C. Useful for teachers of history of American journal 
ism. 
Hinshaw, Augusta W. William Allen White and the Evolution of the 
Emporia Gazette. WW 59:8 p64, August. 
Account of White’s entrance into Emporia with a dollar and a quarter in 
his pocket and his purchase of the Emporia Gazette on borrowed capital. 
Lee, B. Virginia. Editors You Want to Know. Auth&Jour 15:8 pl4, 
August. 
Sketch of Harriet A. Bradfield, managing editor of Love Romances. 

Moncure, Frances §. Sarah Josepha Hale — Pioneer. Mat 16:1 p9, 
October. 
Brief account of the literary and editorial career of the editor of Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book. 

Paine, Robert F. R. F. P. Recalls Early Days. S-H 4:10 p2, October. 
Veteran editor recalls early days on San Francisco News. 

Perry, John W. Lord Northcliffe, Man of Paradoxes. E&P 63:21 
pl1, October 11. 
Review of new biogarphy by Hamilton Fyfe. 

Price, E. H. Editors You Want to Know. Auth&Jour 15:10 p17, 
October. 
Sketch of Fansworth Wright, editor of Wierd Tales. 

Richman, I. B. John Mahin, Editor Muscatine Journal, Iowa’s Pio- 
neer Foe Against Liquor. IaPub 2:10 p6, October. 

Ross, Virgilia Peterson. Master Thinker, Out&Ind 155:16 p603, 
August 20. 
Brisbane’s early career, war record, Anglophobia,; and anti-Wilsonism. His 
uncanny financial insight. In many important questions he “takes no bull 
by the horns”, but watches the direction of public opinion and then follows 
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it. Plays constant champion to women. Has written editorial on anti-birth 
control, anti-drink, and anti-gambling. 

Shaaber, Matthias A. Coleridge as a Journalist. JQuar 7:3 p236, 
September. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. What Makes Six Newspapermen Rulers 
of the United States? AmP 48:12 pl, September. 
Writer reviews careers of men included by James W. Gerard as “actual 
rulers of America”: Adolph S. Ochs, William Randolph Hearst, Robert R. 
McCormick, Joseph Medill Patterson, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Roy W. Howard. 

Watson, Campbell. San Francisco Examiner 50 Years Old. E&P 
63:20 p12, October 4. 
Good history of newspaper. Precedent set in reporting and news display. 
Policies of William Randolph Hearst in 1887 and following. 


Romances of American Journalism 


Anonymous. Sketch of Ralph H. Booth, president, Booth newspapers. 
E&P 63:13 pl2, August 16. 

— — Sketch of Zephaniah W. Pease, editor New Bedford (Mass.) 
Mercury. E&P 63:23 p16, October 25. 

Alleman, A. J., Jr. Sketch of Charles Phelps Manship, publisher, 
Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times and Morning Advocate. E&P 
63:19 p14, September 27. 

Bellem, Robert L. Sketch of G. Logan Payne, owner and publisher, 
San Jose (Cal.) News. E&P 63:12 pl4, August 9. 

Evans, E. A. Sketch of W. N. Burkhardt, editor, San Francisco News. 
E&P 63:14 p16, August 23. 

Hazen, Charles A. Sketch of Clarence E. Faulk, publisher, Monroe 
(La.) News-Star and Morning Post. E&P 63:21 p14, Oct. 11. 

Joyce, Arthur. Sketch of Fred Fuller Shedd, Editor, Philadelphia 
Bulletin. E&P 63:16 p14, September 6. 

Kelly, James L. Sketch of Dr, Ernest Gruening, editor, Portland 
(Me.) Evening News. E&P 63:22 p14, October 18. 

Pellissier, Carroll E. Sketch of John H. Fahey, president and pub- 
lisher of the Worcester (Mass.) Post. E&P 63:11 p16, August 2. 

Reid, Ray. Sketch of C. E. Palmer, publisher of seven Arkansas news- 
papers. E&P 63:15 pl6, August 30. 

ReVeal, Ivan L. Sketch of Merle Slane and Carl P. Slane, editorial 
director and co-publisher, respectively, of the Peoria (IIll.) Journal- 
Transcript. E&P 63:20 p14, October 20. 

—— Sketch of Oldham Paisley, Managing Editor, Marion (Ill.) Re- 
publican. E&P 63:17 p14, September 13. 
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Watson, Campbell. Sketch of J. R. Knowland, publisher, Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune. E&P 63:18 p16, September 20. 


LAW OF THE Press 


Anonymous. “Anti-Spit” Picture Brings $50,000 Suit. E&P 63:12 
p8, August 9. 
Pittsburgh cigar maker asks damages of American Cigar Company claiming 
photo obtained under false pretenses. 


—— Criticism of Courts Justified, Bar Told. E&P 63:20 p52, Oct. 4, 

—— Daily Charged with Criminal Libel. E&P 63:18 p18, Sep. 20. 

—— Frank Seested Wins $125,000 Libel Suit. E&P 63:16 p6, Sep. 6. 
F. A. Bonfils and H. H. Tammen of the Denver Post are defendants in the 
sult. 


—— Gus Nations Settles 15 Libel Suits. E&P 63:20 p6, October 4. 
—— Judge’s Libel Ruling Is Reversed. E&P 63:21 p10, October 11. 
—— Minnesota Court Upholds Collier’s Copyright on All-American 
Team. E&P 63:14 p24, August 23. 
St. Paul Dispatch denied dismissal of magazine’s complaint charging in- 


fringement of copyright in publication of Grantland Rice selection, before 
release date. 


—— Replies to Governor with $50,000 Suit. E&P 63:20 p8, Oct. 4. 
F, O. Eberhardt, Tallahassee publisher, files libel action against governor of 
Florida, 


— $2,500,000 Libel Suit Filed Against Daily. E&P 63:19 pé, 
September 27. 
Caswell, G. L. Government Says Newspaper’s Place of Publication Is 
Its Distributing Postoffice. IaPub 2:10 pl, October. 
Judicial decisions cited on this point. 
—— Officers of Postoffice Department Explain Lottery to Field Man- 
agers. IaPub 2:9 pl, September. 
Officials explain federal lottery laws and other examples of misuse of mails. 
Childs, Leslie. Featuring Minor Angle of a Story May Make It 
Libelous. E&P 63:20 p50, October 4. 


Writer says reporters should guard against over-emphasis to avoid possible 
damage actions. 


Manning, George H. Bishop Cannon Sues Hearst for $5,000,000. 
E&P 63:22 p6, October 18. 

—— Judge Questions Right of U. §. Trade Body to Censor Adver- 
tising. E&P 63:11 p22, August 2. 
U. S. Court of Appeals places definite limitation on Commission’s jurisdiction 
in censoring advertising. 

Senate Group Warns Press Against Libel. E&P 63:20 pl8, 

October 4. 
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Committee investigating campaign expenses threaten to sue if Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s charges are printed. 


Reeves, Russell H. Ohio Law Forces Papers to Give Space to Political 
Candidates. AmP 48:11 p12, August. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND COLUMN CONDUCTING 


Anonymous. Girl Columnist Finds That Those Who Disagree Are 
Faithful Readers. AmP 49:1 p28, October. 
Interview with Miss Marion Ellet of the Wichita (Kan.) Concordia Blade- 
Empire. 
Casey, John H. The Editorial “Colyum.” CNA 3:11 p8, August, 
Country editors have taken to “colyum” writing. 
Kraike, Michel. Winchell Makes New Language. AmP 49:1 p9, 
October. 
Perry, John W. Fighting Routine Is Biggest Job of Book Department 
Editor. E&P 63:18 p24, September 20. 
Interview with Irita Van Doren, editor New York Herald-Tribune’s weekly 
supplement Books. Book reviews fall into two classes, strictly reportorial or 
strictly critical. Books steers middle course. In addition to reviews, Books 
takes cognizance of literary trends. Value of “guest” critics. Format and 
make-up of Books arrived at after much experimentation. 
Salpeter, Henry. O! O! McIntyre. Out&Ind 156:1 p6, September 3. 


Personality sketch of columnist whose work appears in 250 papers. 
MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Anonymous. A “Detour” Led to Ghosting! Mat 15:6 p3, August. 
Lessons a “ghost writer” should learn. Background of social science neces- 
sary for person serving as “mouthpiece” for business executives. 

—— Confessions of a Confession Story Writer. Book 72:1 p27, Sep. 
Anonymous writer tells how he constructs stories that sell to the confession 
magazines. 

— Confessions of a Vanity Publisher’s Assistant. Auth&Jour 15:10 
p5, October. 
Account of the legal process of swindling embryo authors and poets used by 
so-called “vanity publishers”. 

— Handy Market List for Literary Workers. Auth&Jour 15:9 p13, 

September, 
A list of more than 600 classified markets for manuscripts. 

Bird, Harry S. By-Products of Trade Paper Writing. WrM 36:4 

p233, October. 

Blodgett, Robert A. Illustrate Your Articles. Ed 91:3 p47, Oct. 18. 
An article on the value of illustrations accompanying manuscripts. 

Brown, E. H. 720,000 Words a Year. Ed 91:1 p7, October 4. 


Suggestions for sources of trade journal material. 
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Eubanks, L. E. Short Articles for Young People. WrM 36:3 p151, 
September. 
The peculiar essentials of this individual type of contribution are here 
clearly set forth. 
Hamilton, H. M, A Plea for Technique. Ed 90:13 p243, Sep. 27. 
—— Free-Lancing in New York, Ed 90:9 p163, August 30. 
—— Truth About Authors. Ed 91:4 p63, October 25. 
Essential attributes for successful author enumerated. 
Kelly, Muriel. Don’t Overlook Foreign Magazines. Mat 15:6 pl3, 
August. 
Foreign magazines offer a great field for American writers. 
Krier, H. J. Sources of Fiction Material. ED 90:12 p223, Sep. 20. 
LeCron, Leslie M. Is There a Market for Screen Stories WrM 
36:4 p219, October. 
A careful inquiry into the chances for and against success in this field. 
Lenninger, August. Style. Ed 91:3 p45, October 18. 
Modern professional writer must be adept at changing his style to suit 
occasion. 
Meade, Julian R. Book Reviewing. WrM 36:4 p226, October. 
Reviewer clears up many popular misconceptions regarding this field. 
Moore, Maurice C. Helping the Editor to Select. WrM 36:2 p84, 
August. 
An editor, giving examples of good salesmanship in submissions, explains 
why some manuscripts pass the barrier, and others, though in themselves 
worthy, do not. 
Paddock, W. Earl. Agricultural Articles That Sell. WrM 36:3 
p147, September. 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture official gives hints for successful 
writing. 
Snyder, H. Rossiter. Choosing Your Photographic Subject. WrM 
36:2 p75, August. 
An authority on things photographic gives the result of his experience for 
others to follow with equally satisfactory results. 
Spencer, Dale Eliphaz. Writing for Financial Publications. WrM 
36:2 p81, August. 
There is a good demand for investment articles soundly and sensibly written. 
Wiseman, H. Cope. Insurance Trade Journals. WrM 36:2 p92, 
August. 
Those who write for trade journals will learn from this article how to go 
about writing for the insurance field. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Amazing Chapter of Violence Climaxes War of Louisiana 
Press and Governor, E&P 63:17 p5, September 15. 
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Account of feud between Gov. Huey P. Long and newspapers and newspa- 
permen. 
Average Salaries of Staff Workers Revealed by Inland Survey. 
E&P 63:23 pl01, October 25. 
Editors receive $103 on papers of from 20,00 to 40,000 circulation, adver- 
tising managers $80 — managing editors average $75 and top reporters $46. 
Broun Accepts Socialist Nomination for House of Representatives. 
E&P 63:12 p10, August 9. 
How British Newspaper Societies Benefit the Working Journal- 
ists.) AmP 48:11 p28, August. 
- Newspictures Ignore Profit and Loss. For 2:3 p60, September. 
Newspictures is a business associated with Hearst. Began lavish expendi- 
tures for pictures on the San Francisco Examiner. Scoop on Corbett-Fitz- 
simmons fight photos. Entered news events motion picture field; next helped 
establish Fox-Hearst Corporation producing talking news reels. Account of 
development in picture syndication by other newspapers. Heavy costs of 
picture syndicates. ‘ 
New York Business Editors Start Research. E&P 63:12 p24, 
August 9. 
Committees appointed to study trade paper typography, text layout and 
makeup. 
— Ohio Newspaper Women Awarded Prizes at Annual Convention. 
E&P 63:22 p24, October 18. 
—— Reporters Joined Ranks of Jobless to Write of Unemployment. 
E&P 63:12 p38, August 9. 
— Sigma Delta Chi Operates Thirteen Branch Offices. USP&P 8:8 
p20, August. 
— The Times Received 2,402 Telephone Calls in 34 Hours Con- 
cerning Coste’s Flight. Lit-T 8:73 pl, September 18. 
Barnes, Harry Elmer, Why I Joined Scripps-Howard. S-H 4:8 p16, 
August. 
Former Smith College professor found academic life unsuited for man 
“with progressive social outlook”, more freedom in Scripps-Howard organi- 
zation to express opinions. Audience wider. 
srislin, Tom J. Scranton Reporters’ Union Unique Among U. S. 
Newspaper Groups. E&P 63:23 p50, October 25. 


Ethridge, Willie Snow. Modern Woman and Modern Journalism. 
Mat 16:1 p13, October. 

Johnson, Edwin. Cleanup Plea Divides Chicago Dailies. E&P 63:13 
pl1l, August 16. 


Chicago Tribune and Chicago Daily News at odds in determining what 
recommendation to make to State’s Attorney Swanson regarding appointment 


of special counsel to investigate gang, police and official corruption. 
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Johnson, Edwin. Lingle Case Still Stirs Chicago Press. E&P 63:12 
pll, August 9. 

Manning, George H. Editor’s Survey Shows Children Prefer News to 
“Boilerplate.” E&P 63:14 pl4, August 23. 
Results of Washington (D. C.) Evening Star survey on likes and dislikes 


of juvenile readers. Comics lead field. Great interest displayed in current 
news. 


Murphy, Lawrence W. Keeping Up with the Profession. USP&P 
8:10 p32, October. 
Illinois women journalists. 

Reeves, Russell H. Job-Hunting Newspapermen Swell Ranks of Un- 
employed. AmP 49:1 p3, October. 

Rosenfeld, Dr. Heinz. What the Newspapers Mean to Continuance of 
World Peace. AmP 48:11 p34, August. 
Historian analyzes menace of distorted reporting. 

Stone, John B. Chicago Papers in Bitter War. AmP 48:11 p3 
August. 
Debate among newspapers as aftermath of Lingle murder. 

Tyson, Otis R. Playing a Jolly Tune on Your House-Organ May Be 
the Most Profitable Policy. InPr 85:6 p65, September. 

Weitz, Martin M. The Jewish Press in America. HebUnColl, Oct. 
13. 


’ 


White, Edgar. Missouri Publishers Ask “What Is an Editor?” 
USP&P 8:10 p20, October. 


Walter Williams’ definition: He is a public servant. 


Wiggins, DuBois K. Literature Based on Newspaper Work is Scanty, 
Writer Finds. E&P 63:13 p40, August 16. 
Listing of novels and collected short stories relating to newspaper life. 
“Deadlines” and “Josslyn” placed first. 


News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. A. P. Hears Protest on Its Handling of Lindbergh 
Baby’s Photo. E&P 63:20 p16, October 4. 

—— I. N. S. Taboos Verbosity in News Reports. PubSer 1:18 pé, 
October 2. 
General news manager of Hearst wire service gives list of taboo words. 

—— Russian News Is Popular, Says Karl A. Bickel. AmP 48:11 p14, 
August. 

—— What Real Reporters Are Doing. PubSer 1:18 p19, October 2. 
Coverage of disturbances in Mexico. 


Cooper, Kent. Whence the News? SEP 203:7 p34, August 16. 
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News-GATHERING AND NEws-WRITING 


Anonymous. Brazil Revolt Hard Story to Cover. E&P 63:22 pé6, 
October 18. 
— Dailies Maintain 24-Hour Coverage for National Air Races at 
Chicago. E&P 63:15 p24, August 30. 
—— Dirigible Disaster Speedily Covered by Reporters and Camera- 
men. E&P 63:21 p10, October 11. 
—— How Can the Reporter Do a Real Job? PubSer 1:18 p15, Oct. 2. 
Office censorship exerted on news. 
—— How Fleet Street Got Dirigible News. E&P 63:22 p52, Oct. 18. 
—— Human Interest Vital, Says Woman Editor. E&P 63:11 p50, 
August 2. 
Interview with Mrs, Laura D. Vitray, City Editor, New York Graphic. 
—— Just One Aviator After Another. Mat 16:1 p5, October. 
Marguerite Young of the Associated Press specializes in flying stories 
— Los Angeles Suburban Coverage Grows. E&P 63:14 p26, 
August 23, 
The Dark Side of Night Sports. PubSer 1:18 p11, October 2. 
If night sports become popular, reorganization of sports departments must 
follow. Costly problems of coverage presented to press. 
— 350 in Press Section at First Game of World Series in Phila- 
delphia. E&P 63:20 p28, October 4. 
—— Wartime Headlines Told of Coste Feat. E&P 63:18 p34, Sep- 
tember 20. 


Paris evening papers issued extras at midnight to throngs celebrating New 


York flight. . 
Beckley, Zoe. Human Interest Stuff. WHC 57:8 p23, August; 57 :9 
p13, September. 


Attempts to interview the former Kaiser. Accounts of interviews with Shaw, 
Lady As:or, Calvin Coolidge, Earl Balfour, Queen Marie, and others. 
Exceen, Evelyn. Life Always Exciting, Says Chicago Tribune Re- 
porter. Mat 16:1 p8, October. 
Episodes in the life of a newspaper woman. 

Johnson, Nunnally. How to Treat Reporters. SEP 203:5 p27, 
August 2. 

Martin, Dudley B. ‘Skipper’? Williams Marks 25th Year as Ship Re- 
porter for New York Times. E&P 63:11 p40, August 2. 
Old-time severe attitude of steamship companies toward reporters contrasted 
with present-day friendliness. 

Merckx, Fernand J. J. How a European Correspondent “Covers” 
News of This Country. AmP 48:8 p34, September. 


Article by American correspondent, Paris Le Journal. 
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Pegler, Westbrook. Pegler Exposes Sport Writers. AmP 48:8 p7, 
September. 
Helpful press agents make life easy for reporters. 

Perry, John W. “Lure of City Room” Real to E. C. Hill. E&P 
63:18 p15, September 20. 
New York Sun’s “star” reporter gives reasons for leaving movie job to re- 
turn to newspaper. 

Tompkins, Raymond S. First Page Stuff: 1918. AmMer 20:80 p469, 
August. 
American editors selected competent men to report fighting in France but 
writing was colored. Censorship prevented completely frank accounts of 
war and the correspondents themselves succumbed to the “win the war’ 
psychology. Correspondents confronted by limitations imposed by the tem- 
per of the people. Few American readers wanted to hear anything about 
stark realities of war. 


Wilson, Earl. How the Battle of Waterloo Was Covered. OhioN 
12:1 pl1, October. 
Examination of copy of London Times of June 22, 1815 reveals effective re- 
porting of event. Contrast of coverage of big news event with present day 
methods. 


PUBLICITY 


Anonymous. Dailies Bar Theater Reading Notices. E&P 63:17 p12, 


September 13, 

—— Hits Publicity Grab by State Group. E&P 63:23 p44, October 
25. 
Rogers (Ark.) Daily News and Democrat declines advertising of highway 
association. 

P. O. on Lookout for Law Violators. E&P 63:11 p14, August 2. 
Post office department is taking action against publishers who don’t label 
free publicity. 
Macaroni Publicity Going to Dailies. E&P 63:18 p28, Sep. 20. 

—— New Publicity Firm Being Formed to Serve Advertising Agencies. 
E&P 63:13 p8, August 16. 

—— P. O. Department Failed to Bar Puffs Years Ago, Automobile 
Writer Says. E&P 63:13 p54, August 16. 

—— Postoffice Department Plans to Stop “Blackjacking.” USP&P 
8:9 p18, September. 
Postofice to prevent use of advertising under guise of publicity. 

—— Press Group Has Publicity Bureau to Offset Greedy Press Agents. 
E&P 63:11 p33, August 2. 
Operation of publicity control bureau of California Publishers’ Association 
which acts as clearing house for community events is explained. 
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__— Publicity and Subscription Rules Amended by A, B. C. Directors. 
E&P 65:22 p18, October 18. 
Sought R-100 Flight for Publicity. E&P 63:13 p6, August 16. 

—— Talkies Plan New Invasion of Press. E&P 63:15 p7, August 30. 
Summary of motion picture publicity ideas for getting newspaper publicity 
for current releases. 

— University’s “Oil Survey” Attacked. E&P 63:18 p7, Sep. 20. 
Account of protests lodged against survey by Bureau of Business Research 
of New York University, dealing with the quality of different automobile 
oils. Propaganda alleged. 

Cummins, Edith T. “It’s Largely a Matter of Attitude!” Mat 15:6 
p5, August. 
Writer tells how she built up list of publicity clients. 

Hansen, Harry. These Literary Lobbies)s NAmRev 230:2 pl62, 
August. 
The “literary racket” or the methods of obtaining publicity for authors and 


books. 


Kent, Frank R. Charley Michelson. Scrib 88:3 p290, September. 
The work of Charles Michelson, former Washington correspondeat of the 
New York World, as head of the Democratic publicity bureau. His publicity 
technique. His success in creating discontent with the Hoover administration 
and the effect on the Hoover popularity. 


Kuhn, Oliver O. Finds No-Publicity Rule Pays. AmP 48:8 p5, Sep. 


Managing Editor of Washington Evening Star discusses ban on publicity. 

Lucas, S. G. President Lucas on Free Publicity, Special Editions and 

Codperation. IaPub 2:10 p12, October. 
Discusion of necessity of publication of news and official actions taken by 
public officers. Comment on publicity problems. 

McKee, Oliver, Jr. Publicity Chiefs. NAmRev 230:4 p411, October. 
Selection of Charles Michelson, formerly of New York World, to handle 
democratic publicity after the 1928 election. His success as a party propa- 
gandist aided by the “breaks”. Michelson capitalized grievances that fol- 
lowed stock market crash, unemployment and passage of Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill. Publicity for dailies and weekly press. Effort of James L. West, 
republican publicity chief, to combat Miche "s campaign. Newspaper- 
men as propagandists in 1908, 1912, and 1928. 

Manning, George H. journalistic Washington Amused with Political 
“Handout” War. E&P 63:15 p8. August 30. 

Account of activities of Charles Miche'son, Democratic publicity chief ard 
James L. West of the Republican publi-itv bureau. 


—— P. O. Rule Is Helping in Publicicy Fight. E&P 63:21 p12, Oct. 
11. 

—— P. O. Warns “Blackjack” Puff Seekers. E&P 63:12 p10, 
August 9. 
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Federal department warns against printing advertising as news. 

Stonebraker, J. N. Stonebraker Writes of Modern Industry and Its 
Cheap Avenues of Expression, IaPub 2:9 p14, September. 
Advertising, masquerading as news, deprives American newspapers of $25,- 
000,000 annually. Responsibility for “free publicity” evil lies at door of 
newspaper itself. Properly trained editor can keep news columns free of 
publicity. Honest industrial and commercial news is welcome. 


Pusiic Opinion, PROPAGANDA, CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Judge Opposes Censoring Court News but Hits Sensa- 
tionalism. E&P 63:11 p52, August 2. 

Account of address by Los Angeles jurist. The newspaper is not the creator 
or censor of news. Its duty is to report crime news and court actions. News 
can discourage sensational treatment of news. 

Repeal of Minnesota Gag Law Urged. E&P 63:19 p7, Sep. 27. 
Paul Bellamy, managing editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and Col. R. R. 
McCormick of Chicago Tribune discuss need for repeal. 

—— Russian Censorship Fair, Says Bickel. E&P 63:12 p16, August 9. 

—— Telephoned Stories Escaped Censor in Argentine Revolution. 

E&P 63:17 p8, September 13. 
New York Times, A. P. and I. N. S. avoid heavy cable trafic from Buenos 
Aires. 
—— The American Press Century Club. AmP 48:8 p18, September. 
Discussion of anti-Masonic propaganda in press between 1810-1835. 
—— The Times Overcomes Argentine Censorship. Lit-T 8:73 pl, 
September 18. 

—— Toronto Court Gag Is Revoked as “Mistake.” E&P 63:20 p8, 
October 4. 

—— W. R. Hearst Calls Expulsion by France “Extremely Polite.” 
AmP 48:8 p2, September. 

Bossin, Arthur A. Toronto Star Gagged by Premier for Political Story 
He Disliked. E&P 63:19 p8, September 27. 

Brayman, Harold. MHooverizing the Press. Out&Ind 156:4 p123, 
September 24. 
When Hoover went into the White House his relations with the press gave 
promise of more freedom and pleasantness than those of preceding Presi- 
dents. The hope soon faded. The President reveals few of his plans and 
explains almost nothing. Hoover ignores written inquiries of correspondents 
at White House conferences. He makes a considerable effort to control the 
press. Successful in obtaining favorable publicity by social contact with 
publishers. His policy of silence has had contagious influence in other de- 





partments of government. 
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Gedye, G. E. R. Newspaper Men Have Difficulty in Balkans. Lit-T 
8:73 p2, September 18. 
Struggle with censorship and propaganda in Balkans. 

Gentleman at the Keyhole. Feeding the Press. Col 86:7 p34, August 
16. 
President Wilson had dislike of newspaper men. Harding was friendly. 
Coolidge frequently entertained editors and proprietors at the White House. 
Hoover has carried the custom of entertaining individual Washington cor- 
respondents farther than former presidents. 

Loeser, John C. Reds and Trade Rivals Foment Hatred of U. S. in 
South America. E&P 63:14 p15, August 23. 
Report of addres by Wallace Thompson of New York, editor of Ingenieria 
Internacional, at Williamstown conference, who believed Latin American 


press carries propaganda aimed at the United States. 


RADIO 


Anonymous. Advertisers Menace Broadcasting, Says Radio Engineers’ 
President. E&P 63:14 p24, August 23. 


Report of address by Dr. Lee De Forest, president of Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 


—— Dailies Reveal Cost of Owning Radio. E&P 63:19 p12, Sep. 27. 
Detroit News loss $544,219 in 10 years. 
Editor Calls Radio Poor Medium. E&P 63:15 p62, August 30. 
Statement of radio editor of the Aibany Evening News. 
- Editor’s Critic Guilty of Radio Abuses. E&P 63:22 p10, Oct. 18. 
Estimate 13,478,600 Radio Sets in U. S. E&P 63:22 p54, Oct. 
18. 
Report of survey by radio electrical equipmest division of U. S. commerce 
department. 
- Is Radio a Menace to Linage PubSer 1:18 p5, October 2. 
Analysis of the two mediums discloses no cause for alarm. 
— New England Publishers Ask Ban on Publicity in Radio Pro- 
grams. E&P 63:23 p40, October 25. 
— Radio Program Taboos Show Stores Value of Newspaper Adver- 
tising. E&P 63:21 p18, October 11. 
Fisher, Ben S, Radio and the Newspaper: An Analysis of Their Rela- 
tionship. OrEx 14:1 p5, October. 
Attorney for Federal Radio Committee discusses history of radio, laws on 


broadcasting, censorship, free speech. Radio advertising has increased five 
fold since 1927. 


Jeffreys, Ruth. Radio— Interesting Field for Dramatic Writing. 
Auth& Jour 15:9 September. 
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3 
Mann, Robert S. N. A. E, A. Hits Radio Program Publicity. E&P 
63 :23 p9, October 25. 
Newspaper Advertising Executive Association expresses opinion commercial 
names in programs build up competition. 
— Two New Radios Start Advertising. E&P 63:17 p7, Sep. 13. 
Westinghouse and General Electric sets introduced with heavy advertising. 
Manning, George H. 26 Stations Seeking 50,000 Watt Permits. 
E&P 63:18 p8, September 20. 
—— 26 Stations Seeking 50,000 Watt Permits. E&P 63:18 p8, Sep- 
tember 20. 
Four newspapers in group among those seeking ruling. 
— — Washington Editors Disagree on Value of Broadcasting News. 
E&P 63:16 p20, September 6. 
Washington Post and Daily News condemn radio news broadcasts; Evening 
Star, Times and Herald favor it. 
Newlin, J. Radio Writing. WrM 36:4 p230, October. 
Two fields of radio writing described. 
Robb, Arthur. New Radio Station of Buffalo News Trophy of Victory 
Over Monopoly. E&P 63:22 p5, October 18. 
Daily invests $100,000 in plant and studio. 
Roche, John F. New Radiophone Feats by Newspapers. E&P 63:18 
p13, September 20. 
—— Readers Want Personal News in Radio Columns, Writer De- 
clares. E&P 63:17 p26, September 13. 
Nick Kenny of N. Y. ‘Mirror says day of technical information is practically 
over. 
Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Newspapers Called On to Help Suppress 
Broadcasting Frauds. AmP 48:11 pl, August. 
National broadcasting chains keep out false, fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising, but some local stations offend. Kansas City Star reveals methods 
of Milford, Kansas, station which exploits gland-grafting operations. Writer 
reviews advertising offenses over radio and cites censorship difficulties. 
Walker, Jerome H. Hearst Stressing Radio Promotion. E&P 63:13 
p10, August 16. 


Account of broadcasting programs inaugurated by his newspapers. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


NORTHCLIFFE: AN INTIMATE BioGRAPHY. By Hamilton Fyfe. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1930. 353 pp. $4.00. 


Lord Northcliffe, who is credited with bringing about the downfall 
of Germany with his “paper bullets” in connection with his work as 
head of Britain’s war propaganda department, was such a colorful per- 
sonality and such an ingenious and powerful journalist as to make him 
an excellent subject for a biographical treatment having both popular 
appeal and specialized historical value. 

Hamilton Fyfe, an associate of Northcliffe’s, who accompanied him 
on his mission the the United States in 1917, has written engagingly 
and authoritatively in his new book about all phases of the life of the 
man who started millions of people to reading newspapers, thereby 
leaving his stamp permanently imprinted on journalistic history; who 
lent such valuable assistance to aviation during its infant years; who 
dictated the choice of a prime minister and lesser officials; and who in 
the end became the victim of a fatal mental disease which is said to 
have been aggravated by his disappointment in not being himself made 
premier of his native land. 

Mr. Fyfe’s narrative moves smoothly and rapidly through the various 
episodes that go to make up the career of one who, according to the 
author, “played so large a part in moulding the form and pressure of 
our age, and who yet remains scarcely known to the world outside a very 
small circle.” The author succeeds, as he enlarges this circle, in making 
his readers feel something of that closeness to this great journalistic 
dynamo that is was his good fortune to experience. 

The success of Lord Northcliffe’s publishing ventures resulted largely 
from his belief that the masses could be induced to read newspapers, 
provided that they were made attractive, lively, and interesting. He 
observed that existing “journalism dealt with only a few aspects of life. 
What he did was to extend its purview to life as a whole.” He edited 
newspapers “in a manner designed to provide subjects for conversation,” 
but in doing it he did not play down to his readers, nor did he appeal 
“to the taste for winking nastiness . . . the appetite for dirt.” The 
author says that he was always insistent upon accuracy, and would not 
tolerate carelessness and loose statements. 

Northcliffe is described as a person of charm, force, clean mind, and 
boyish enthusiasm. He was wealthy, but not interested in money for 
its sake. He had power, but was not conceited. He even claimed no 


credit for his accomplishments, being a fatalist, who, strangely enough, 
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had something of a Napoleonic complex. He was something of an 
actor, possessing ‘“‘a strong sense of dramatic values, though he cared 
nothing for the drama of the stage. . . . He liked to startle with 
an unexpected decision, an arresting phrase.” 

The author quotes many famous people who have testified to the 
greatness of the stature of Northcliffe, not only in journalism, but in 
his unselfish services to his country and the world. One of these, an 
American, Colonel E. M. House, thinks that “Northcliffe never re- 
ceived the credit due to him in the winning of the war.” So effective 
was Northcliffe’s war propaganda that someone termed him “minister 
of the destruction of German confidence.” Colonel House, noting 
Northcliffe’s refusal of cabinet positions repeatedly offered him, says 
that “he did not propose to relinquish the right to criticise when he 
thought it necessary. rf 

In the light of his personal acquaintance with the man, Mr. Fyfe’s 
appraisal of Northcliffe, which has had a decade since his death to 
acquire maturity, is this: “As the opportunity was not offered to him, 
he figures in the history of the age, not as a statesman, but as a jour- 
nalist; not so much as a moulder of events (though he was that too) 
as one who profoundly influenced the recording of them; not a power 
in politics, but the creator of a force as yet incalculable in its effect upon 
the mind, the manners, and, it may be, the morals of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” 

Joun E. Drewry 


University of Georgia 


CuHuRCH AND Newspaper. By William Bernard Norton. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1930. xii+271 pp. $2.50. 


In this work Doctor Norton has produced a volume of much broader 
scope than its title would indicate. In fact, it could be read with profit 
not only by churchmen but by those in any profession who desire to gain 
a better understanding of the newspaper. 

The author brings to his task the refreshing viewpoint of the news- 
paperman, gained in twenty years of service as a member of the staff 
of the Chicago Tribune. In connection with his newspaper work he 
also edited for some ten years a monthly religious paper. Previously to 
his newspaper connections he served in the ministry for some twenty- 
five years, and for two years in the City News Bureau of Chicago. 
Experience gained during these years, supplemented by extensive travel, 
provided the author with a wealth of material, which he uses effectively 
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to illustrate almost every point discussed. Such illustrations, broad of 


application as they are, will prove useful to the instructor in journalism. 

The book is not only that of the newspaperman with full appre- 
ciation of the newspaper point of view, but of the minister well versed 
in the church’s viewpoint. Its exceedingly fine balance and freedom 
from any suggestion of dogma testify to an objectivity not easy to 
attain. 

While of primary interest and value to the minister and other non- 
journalistic readers, the book will be read with profit by newspapermen. 
In one of its chapters, “Viewpoints of the Church,” are explained many 
church terms which newspapers frequently use incorrectly. 

The early impression that the title gives a totally inadequate con- 
ception of the wide content of the book grows as one reads on. In 
every chapter and on almost every page are to be found valuable sug- 
gestions applicable to writing not only in the field of religion but to 
any other. 

The first person narrative in which the book is written gives it an 
intimate and refreshing flavor. The long years of experience of the 
author in his chosen fields of work made this possible, and made it 
possible also for him to use incident and illustration from his personal 
experiences. All of which contributes a charm of style seldom en- 
countred in a similar work, and an authenticity not to be impeached. 

M. G. Ossorn 


Louisiana State University 


New Empires—THe NEWSPAPER AND THE Rapio, By Karl A. 
Bickel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1930, 112 pp. 


$1.50. 


To map the twin empires of the newspaper and the radio in little 
more than one hundred pages requires a boldness amounting almost to 
prophecy. Swiftly Mr. Bickel sums up the progress of modern journal- 
ism from Defoe, who, he says, ‘““would have qualified as a great Wash- 
ington correspondent,” to collegiate instruction in journalism, which 
is “still a pedagogical infant” suffering from 


‘some of the diseases of 
our older education system.” There follows an unusually stimulating 





chepter on the newspaperman’s background —a background attained 
chiefly from a careful study of the day’s news — and the necessity and 
dignity attaching to an understanding of current events. Asserting 
that “fifty per cent of the material most students of history have to ab- 


sorb’ is a dead loss to students of journalism, Mr. Bickel deplores the 
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fact that so much of the story of today is left untouched. “A knowl- 
edge of the commercial conquest of the air,’’ he concludes, “the ex- 
pansion of the General Electric; the advance of United Fruit; the 
story of Steel, Copper, Oil and Shipping is primary — and yet rarely 
taught in our schools of journalism.” 

With about half of his book devoted to the recent problems of news 
and advertising brought about by the rapid development of the radio, 
Mr. Bickel decides that with proper understanding of their respective 
functions the newspaper and the radio need not conflict. The newspa- 
per “flash extra,” he contends, might well be taken care of by radio 
bulletins which would stimulate interest in the printed news story that 
follows. He also emphasizes the value of a similar “hook-up” between 
radio and newspaper advertising, Appended to this discussion are some 
valuable data on the status of radio in foreign countries. Of particular 
interest is the foreign inclination toward govermental supervision and 
censorship. 

Stimulating rather than scholarly, provocative rather than profound, 
New Empire is well worth reading and well worth thinking about. 

WILLIAM R. Harvey 
University of Kansas 


PAPERMAKING THROUGH EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. By Dard Hunter. 
New York: William Edwin Rudge. 1930. xvii+358 pp. 215 illus- 
trations. $17.50. 


The writer, who has collected a wealth of documents and exhibits 
describing the craft of papermaking by hand, seeks in this volume to 
share his pleasure in these “paperiana” with other lovers of books and 
the graphic arts. But upon machine-made paper, for any joy it may 
give the artistic soul, he turns his back. How skilled workmen made 
paper in Europe, especially in the fifteenth century and thereafter, he 
describes in detail, showing how the processes were essentially the same 
as had been devised in the Orient at the beginning of th Christian era. 
Almost these same ancient methods still are used wherever paper is made 
by hand. Such few improvements as have been found possible, to the 
year 1800, are explained. Introduction of papermaking into colonial 


America receives special attention. 

The lavish illustrations of the book, whose photographic reproductions 
by the offset process are mingled with the text, on deckle edged paper of 
antique surface, are its chief charm, Here the author abundantly shares 
the treasures of his collection. Lines and watermarks are shown in rare 
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documents photographed against the light; early ;apermarking proces- 
ses are illustrated by reproductions of old engravings; and medieval 
writers on the craft are pictured. 

If the bibliophile has it in him to become enamoured of “paperiana,”’ 
Mr. Hunter’s book offers him the opportunity. 

Epwarp F. Mason 

University of Iowa 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ForRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL EpirorRIAL ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED. Supple- 
ment to the N. E. A. Bulletin, 1930. 192 pp. Illus. Wrappers. 


In this booklet the reader will find the complete stenographic cover- 
age of the three-day convention held in Milwaukee last June. It con- 
tains so much worth-while counsel for the publisher of the weekly news- 
paper that it may be regarded as a 1930 source book in this field of pub- 
lishing; at least it will keep newspaper owner and editor well abreast 
of current practices; indeed, ahead of them. In the Proceedings the 
reader will find reports of addresses on advertising, law of the press, 
audited circulation, job printing, editorial problems and community 
leadership. In addition, officers’ annual reports are useful in assessing 
the work of the N. E. A. 

A modest line in the table of contents refers to the “Report of the 
Advertising Committee.” W. H. Bridgman of The Republic, Stanley, 
Wisconsin, who appears to have been the principal author, presented 
one of the most interesting of the several papers dealing with the busi- 
ness department of the weekly journal. Mr. Bridgman speaks to his 
fellow publishers in no admonitory spirit, yet he points out many ways 
in which the weekly publisher can improve his handling of advertising 
accounts. Sound advice is sprinkled all the way through the address. 
The local-national differential controversy is discussed frankly by Mr. 
Bridgman. 

If this Wisconsin publisher touches local advertising as a field which 
needs developing, John L. Meyer, of the same state, hammers on it. 
His paper is a sincere exhortation to the publisher to get busy on the 
development of the local field. 

New and broadening activities of the N. E. A. are recorded in 
speech and report. Readers who are interested in the Second Annual 
Survey of Daily and Weekly Newspapers, recently published by the 
N. E. A., should refer to comment by Herman Roe, field director, and 
Mr. W. Clement Moore. 
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Every person with a general interest in the newspaper can read with 
profit the report of the address of Frank Parker Stockbridge, editor of 
The American Press. “Fifty Years of Journalism — Both Ways from 
Now” is hardly a look backward, but it’s an extraordinarily interesting 
glance forward. The results on journalism of such inventions as the 
radio, the teletypesetter, television, and new photo-engraving processes 
are passed before our eyes until we can well imagine a Martian has set 
out to astound us. Mr. Stockbridge predicts printing presses may be 
abolished in favor of machines in the living rooms of our homes which 
will receive our favorite newspaper by a photo-electric method! Even 
the weekly newspaper will not be immune from the mechanization and 
standardization processes which are so engagingly described by Mr. 
Stockbridge. 

RavtpuH D. Casey 


University of Minnesota 


RoapsipE Meetincs. By Hamlin Garland. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1930. x+474 pp. $3.50. 


It is highly probable that Hamlin Garland began to lisp reminiscences 
in his cradle. And during the years intervening between those early 
autobiographical efforts and the present there has been a long series of 
readable books interpreting his life and experience. 

This latest volume deals with Mr. Garland’s reminiscences of his 
wide acquaintance with literary people, including a considerable nu-n- 
ber of newspaper and magazine workers. Edgar Chamberlin, of the 
Boston Transcript, and Eugene Field, of the Chicago Daily News, are 
the most important newspaper figures discussed. Among magazine 
editors the list is longer, including Howells, Gilder, R. U. Johnson, 
Alden, McClure, and Bok. An entire chapter is given to the Chicago 
Chap Book experiment. There is no index. 

FRANK LuTHER Mott 


University of Iowa 


GospeL Four Corners. By Frances Gilchrist Wood. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1930. 300 pp. $2.00. 

Through Frances Gilchrist’s story of a newspaper editor on the Mid- 
dle West frontier run two themes: one provided by Lincoln and his 
Gettysburg Address; and a second taken from the Punic Wars. John 
Ellison, with ideals for the community he serves, is hindered and at 


times frustrated by the machinations of his personal and political enemy 
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(the heavy villain of the piece), and by the apathy of his fellow-citizens. 


But with the support of his neighbors at the crossroads known as “Gos- 
pel Four Corners,” the editor finally achieves his goal — ‘“Carthago 
Non Delenda Est!’ With the setting in Carthage, Illinois, the reader 
is surprised that the good old Latin phrase does not appear until page 
248, when it is incorporated permanently into the masthead of the 
Herald. 

The most vividly realized character is that of the crippled editor who 
asks, ““What made the old Carthage c’munity go to hell?” and then 
answers his own question in the words, ““When they got into trouble 
they blamed the gods and offered up their children — the future —a 
sacrifice to Baal! . . . Compromised! Dodged! Let the other fel- 
low suffer!” 

A careful study of newspaper files for the forty years culminating in 
the so-called “surging seventies” and the Centennial Exposition must 
have provided much of the circumstantial detail utilized by the author. 
While this tale may suggest the epic, it is marred at times by treatment 
that borders on the melodramatic. Dr. Wood is the author of short 
stories of distinction. 

EtHEL R. OUTLAND 
Coe College 


RULES GOVERNING NEWSPAPER STYLE. By the Staff of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Texas. Austin, Texas: University 
of Texas. 1930. 27 pp. Wrappers. 


“Up is UP, and down is down, and the twain shall never meet” is a 
paraphrase that might be applied to rules for capitalization in journal- 
ism stylebooks, No student of journalism is likely to live long enough 
to be able to build a bridge over which leaders of the two groups may 
cross without looking at each other askance. No two newspapers quite 
agree, nor any two stylebooks. Some print “republican party,” some 
“Republican party,” a few, “Republican Party.” 

This stvlebook keeps nearly everything up —e. g., “Main Building,” 
“First Methodist Church,” ‘First National Bank,” “University Cata- 
logue,” ‘‘Forty-first Street,” “First Ward.” 

Perhaps this is the way to avoid confusion and trouble of mind 
among college students, but the graduates are likely to have to unlearn 
much when they go out to work on a newspaper. The title, Rules 
Governing Newspaper Style, presumes too much. 


Lists of unnecessary words and words that are often misused are 
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valuable features. The pamphlet is clearly written and well printed, 
It will be welcomed by all students of style. 
FREDERICK J. LAZELL 


University of Iowa 


Tue Press Topay. By Oswald Garrison Villard. New York: The 
Nation. 1930. 96 pp. Wrappers. 75 cents. 

Not a casual glance at a newspaper or two, but a nationwide survey 
of present-day journalistic conditions is presented in The Press Today 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the Nation and for many years 
associated with the New York Evening Post. Written with penetra- 
tion and clarity but not without a degree of bias, the articles here re- 
printed from the Nation reveal Mr. Villard’s ready command of illumi- 
nating facts and figures bearing on the newspaper industry, and are, in 
the main, convincing appraisals. 

This compilation of articles differs from the common run of “‘de- 
bunking” exposés in that they offer constructive suggestions and reme- 
dies. For instance, ““What’s Wrong with the World?” might answer 
that question rather crisply and let it go at that. But Mr. Villard does 
more: after outlining what he considers the necessity for a change of 
front, he indicates a plan whereby the World may retrieve its leader- 
ship in liberal causes. 

Standardization and chain production are discussed pro and con, 
often in a tone of mournful reverie on the passing of the ‘“‘good old 
days.” ‘There is even the quoted prediction of “a master newspaper, to 
be issued in New York and transmitted by wire and air to a thousand 
newspaper offices for immediate reissuing.” 

The much-vaunted superiority of the “capitalistic” coéperative Asso- 
ciated Press, and the eager enthusiasm of the youthful, money-making 
United Press, are given balanced treatment, and here Mr. Villard 
makes many of his most caustic criticisms with which many readers will 
not entirely agree. The booklet, however, will provoke thought and 
should start many an argument in classroom and newspaper shop. 

H. F. HarrincTon 


Northwestern University 


NEWSPAPER ORGANIZATION. By D. J. Hornberger and Douglass W. 
Miller. 1930. Wrappers. 

In common with other economic enterprises, American newspapers 
are sometimes cited as examples of the modern trend toward standardi- 
zation. Forget such matters as common practices in style of makeup, 
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gnore the similarity in physical plants, and the search for sameness and 


for universal patterns leads to the discovery of tremendous variation. 
Of such a nature are the factual findings of a nation-wide survey made 
by the Bureau of Business Service of Ohio Wesleyan University. These 
findings have been compiled and published in the pamphlet under con- 
sideration. 

Quoting an eastern newspaper executive, the published report de- 
clares that American newspaper organizations ‘‘are mostly by the grace 
of God.” In this laconic way reference is made to the fact that it 
would probably be difficult to find two daily newspapers with precisely 
the same sort of organization. Proof is contained in comparisons made 
in the text of the book and in the numerous supplementary charts which 
were prepared by individual newspapers in connection with the survey. 

Evaluation of this study should take into consideration the fact that 
specific inquiries were addressed to all daily newspapers in the United 
States showing a circulation of 10,000 or more. The report is based on 
detailed replies from the executives of 211 newspapers in this class. All 
sections of the country were represented. Let it be said in praise of the 
book that the authors present their findings and in the main permit the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. They find the three most con- 
spicuous organization patterns, in so far as there is any uniformity, to 
be the president and publisher type, the general manager type, and the 
owner-operator type. 

The position of news editor may be singled out as an illustration of 
variable factors. This title was found in two-thirds of the newspapers, 
but the survey affords no definition of the functions of a typical news 
editor, The nature of his job seems to depend upon the individual 
ideas of his boss. 

The book will find interested readers and will challenge thought 
wherever it falls into the hands of newspapermen. It will also provide 
some significant material for teachers of newspaper organization. 

FREDERICK M. PowNALi 
University of Iowa 
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Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 


Pennsylvania State College 


Graduates of the University of Wisconsin School of Journalism and 
graduate students who took higher degrees there, in new positions as 
teachers of journalism this fall include, Ralph D. Casey, Ph. D. ’29, 
head of the department of journalism, University of Minnesota; Ken- 
neth E. Olson, B. A. ’20, M. A. ’28, professor of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; William L. Lowry, B. A. ’25, assistant professor of 
journalism, University of Florida; Elmer F. Beth, B. A. ’27, M. A. ’28, 
assistant professor of journalism, University of Idaho; Edward C. 
Crouse, B. A. ’29, instructor in journalism, University of Georgia; 
J. Stuart Hamilton, B. A. ’22, acting assistant professor of journalism, 
Louisiana State University. 

One hundred and four students are enrolled in journalistic courses at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, where a major in journal- 
ism is offered this year for the first time. Increasing demand for the 
work on the part of students, present and prospective, led to the addi- 
tion of the courses. Douglass W. Miller, associate professor of English, 
and Eldon C. Hill, former Indianapolis and Madison, Wisconsin, news- 
paperman, will teach the courses in journalism. ‘These are: news re- 
porting, advance editing, the history of American journalism, special 
feature article writing, and the teaching of high school journalism. A 
journalistic laboratory and reading room has been equipped for Ohio 
Wesleyan students. 

Doctor Willard G. Bleyer of the School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, addressed the first annual Newspaper Institute at the 
University of South Dakota on November 14, His subject was “The 
Country Newspaper in a Changing World.” 

With the opening of the 1930-31 session of the University of Ken- 
tucky, an additional instructor was added to the staff— Mr. Niel 
Plummer, former city editor of the Lexington, Kentucky, Herald and a 
journalism graduate in the class of 1927. He has charge of four sec- 
tions of freshman journalism, and is devoting part time as director of 
the athletic publicity of the University. 

Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, who received his A. B. and B. J. degrees 
at the University of Missouri in 1917, has returned after having been 


Norte, — Notes for this department should be sent to its special editor, addressed 
to his college as above, at State College, Pennsylvania. 
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for the past six years director of the Lee School of Journalism, Wash- 
ngton and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. Charles W. Keller, 
Jr., who was a student at Missouri from 1918 to 1922, has returned as 


assistant professor of advertising. 

The annual Conference of Wisconsin High School Editors and Busi- 
ess Managers was held at the University of Wisconsin under the 
suspices of the School of Journalism November 28 and 29. Reporters 
and news executives on the thirty-three daily papers belonging to the 
Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League, met at the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism, November 22 and 23, for a conference on 
newspaper writing and editing. “This was the second annual confer- 
ence of these members of the news staffs held at the University of 
Wisconsin, 

Bruce R. McCoy, a graduate of the School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, in the class of ’21, who was on the staff of the depart- 
ment of journalism, University of Minnesota, for three years, and who 
last year was acting head of that department, has entered upon his new 
work as lecturer in journalism at the University of Wisconsin, in 
charge of the courses in the country weekly newspaper, and as business 
manager of the Wisconsin Press Association. Ralph O. Nafziger, 
B. A. ’21, in journalism, University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
to the assistant professorship in journalism, University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism, made vacant by the resignation of Kenneth E. 
Olson, who went to the University of Minnesota as professor of jour- 
nalism this fall. 

An interesting exhibit illustrating the origin and development of the 
printing art nas been prepared and set up in the lobby of the University 
of Minnesota Library by Professor Kenneth Olson of the Department 
of Journalism and Frank K. Walter, University Librarian. Many of 
the various stages in the development of the written language, such 
as the use of objects and pictures to convey ideas, are graphically por- 
trayed in the first collection. Examples of the Indian picture language, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and three clay tablets, dating back to 1200 
B. C., are included in this group. An old English court record of 1581, 
printed on parchment; Sanskrit printing on palmetto leaves, done in 
India in 1500; and hand-copied vellum books from 14th century Italy, 
comprise the second group. Image prints from the 14th century and a 
facsimile of the Gutenberg forty-two line Bible are some of the other 
exhibits on display. One case is devoted to copies of written news- 


letters, diurnals, news-books, mercuries, corantos and other forerunners 
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of the modern newspaper. Included in the collection are examples of 
printing from the presses of Manual Riz, Aldus Manutius, Christopher 
Plantin, Caxton, Pannartz and Sweyenheym, Nicholas Jenson and 
Geofroy Tory. 

Nathe P. Bagby, M. J. 1930, University of Texas, joined the faculty 
of Southwestern College at Winfield, Kansas, this fall as an instructor 
in journalism and English. 

Copyreading classes in the Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota are working under the supervision of G. L. Peterson, 
night editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. Mr. Peterson has had twelve 
years experience on newspapers, most of them in Minnesota, and has 
seen service in the country weekly, the small daily, and the metropolitan 
daily field. 

The Butler University Journalism Department will initiate a new 
course into its curriculum next semester with Legal Procedure for 
Newspaper Workers, which will be taught by George W. Harris, a 
member of the journalism faculty. The course will deal with all legal 
aspects of journalism, but not with the study of libel, which is covered 
in Law of the Press. Particular attention will be given to records 
available to newspaper men, where they are kept, by whom, where filed 
and their significance, etc. The course will also include an explanation 
of what legal terms mean and how they can be written in a form under- 
standable to the public. Reported cases will be written up in news 
story form to familiarize the student with the work. 

Closing its largest convention since organization three years ago, the 
Nebraska High School Press Association, meeting October 24-25, under 
the auspices of the University of Nebraska’s School of Journalism, re- 
elected Miss Belle Farman of Lincoln high school association president. 
More than 250 high school journalists and spotisors representing fifty 
Nebraska secondary schools attended the convention. The School of 
Journalism, entertaining the association for the first time, suggested 
that it meet on the university campus either annually or at least alter- 
nate years. A guest of the association was Dr. George Gallup, chair- 
man of the department of journalism at Drake University and national 
secretary of Quill and Scroll, high school journalism honorary. Con- 
vention speakers included F. H. Price of Newman Grove, president of 
the Nebraska Press Association; Prof, Gayle C. Walker, director of the 
School of Journalism; Prof. R. P. Crawford, of the university faculty ; 
and many newspapermen. 

Miss Gretchen Smith and Miss Edith Fox, both journalism gradu- 
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ates of the University of Texas, and Dale Miller, graduate of the Uni- 


of 
‘ versity of Missouri, were added to the staff of the department of jour- 
i nalism of the University of Texas as laboratory assistants with the 
opening of the 1930-31 school year. 
we Thomas E. Quillman, recently a city editor of the Baton Rouge 
~ Morning Advocate, has enrolled as a graduate student in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota and is serving as assistant in journalism in 
the department. 
, Members of the advisory board of the Florida State Press Association 
= met at the Department of Journalism at the University of Florida for a 
" two-day meeting October 24 and 25. The board, composed of the 
= editors of three weekly and three daily newspapers together with the 
president of the State Press Association and the Head of the Depart- 
™ ment of Journalism, were the guests of the Florida Chapter of Sigma 
™ Delta Chi, the President of the University, Dean Matherly of the Col- 
i lege of Commerce and Journalism, and Professor Emig. Among the 
= problems given attention were the practical experience of students, em- 
i ployment of graduate students, and the University as a research center 
ie for Florida editors and publishers. The Florida editors pledged their 
a united support to the journalism program. 
- Professor W. L. Lowry, formerly of the University of Wyoming 
bie and the University of Wisconsin, who has had experience on various 
an newspapers in South Dakota, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma, joined 
the staff of the Department of Journalism at the University of Florida 
he this fall. 
ais The Third Annual All-Ohio Newspaper Conference, held at the 
- school of journalism, Ohio State University, started with the Hall of 
it. Fame dinner and was continued through Saturday, November 1, with a 
™ meeting of interest to Ohio newspapermen held at the Commerce Audi- 
af torium. George B. Parker, editorial director of the Scripps-Howard 
= newspapers, was the main speaker. Mr. Parker attacked the coloring 
- of news, especially in political campaigns, criticized “canned” news- 
_ paper features, and made a plea for editorial executives to spend more 
ial money on salaries for reporters and less on “big names”’ in “ready-made 
ine features,”’ 
af The Board of Regents of the University of Texas has accepted a gift 
he of $764 from the Texas Council of Safety for the purpose of establish- 
7: ing the Clarence E. Gilmore Prize in Journalism. Mr. Gilmore, who 


died last year, was chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission. 
One hundred and sixty Ohio newspapermen attended the Third An- 
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nual Hall of Fame Dinner at the school of journalism of the Ohio 
State University held October 31 at the faculty club of the University. 
The names of E. W. Scripps and James W. Faulkner were added to 
the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame, to which twelve men had been 
elected in the two previous years. To be eligible a man must have 
been dead five years. James M. Cox, former governor of Ohio, 1920 
presidential candidate, and Ohio publisher, paid tribute to Mr. Faulk- 
ner, for thirty years political correspondent at Columbus for the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. Joseph C. Hostetler, of the law firm of Baker, Hos 
tetler & Sidlo, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on Mr. Scripps, who started his 
chain of newspapers with the Cleveland Press in 1878. Joseph S. 
Myers, director of the School of Journalism, was toastmaster and 
Professor Osman C. Hooper explained the purpose of the Hall of 
Fame. President George W. Rightmire of the University welcomed 
the newspapermen to the campus and Charles A. Jones, secretary to 
Governor Myers Y. Cooper, brought the governor’s official greeting. 

The school of journalism of Columbia University has added the fol- 
lowing men as associates to its staff this year: Mr. Elmer Davis, for- 
merly of the New York Times; Mr. Robert Garst and Mr. Theodore 
Bernstein, now of the New York Times; and Mr. Marcus Duffield of 
the Herald-Tribune. Mr. Duffield is temporarily substituting for Pro- 
fessor Pitkin, who has been suffering from loss of his voice. Professor 
Pitkin’s recent research work is reported to be in the hands of the 
printer and will be published by the Columbia University Press some- 
time during the next two or three months. The work includes an 
analysis of the newspaper field, to discover the types of opportunities 
and the quality and quantity of work required; a record of the careers 
of successful journalists; and a survey of students in schools of journal- 
ism throughout the country. 

The charge that schools of journalism are putting more stress on the 
so-called “professional”? subjects and not enough on the “cultural’’ sub- 
jects has been met by the Department of Journalism, University of 
Kentucky, in new sequences of study that are now offered in the de- 
partment for the first time this year. Two sequences of study are of- 
fered, a general training in the basic principles of journalism and a 
directed study toward the community journalistic field. Incorporated 
in the sequences are the “group” requirements of the university curricu- 


lum in particular, now generally required by American universities. 
James H. Ball is acting as director of the School of Journalism at 
Oklahoma State University this year. Gilbert I. Garretson, director of 
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the school, is on a year’s leave of absence, Professor Ball received his 
A. B. degree from DePauw University in 1929 and his M. S. degree 
in journalism from Northwestern in 1930. 

Emery Ruby, graduate of the school of journalism of the University 
of lowa, has recently been appointed to the faculty of the Drake Uni- 
versity Department of Journalism. He has been assisting Doctor 
George Gallup, head of the department, in newspaper research during 
the past few months. The department is planning to follow the ex- 
ample set by the University of Illinois of establishing a Hall of Fame 
and expects to present plans to the editors of the state within the next 
few weeks. Eight students of the department are employed full or part 
time by the Des Moines Register and Tribune. Six members of the 
editorial staff of the Register and Tribune have been named lecturers in 
the department. 

Dates for the annual Journalism Week at the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri have been set for May 3 to 9, inclusive. 

Students of newspaper reporting in the Evanston division of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, have a new 
opportunity to supplement their classroom instruction with practical 
work in the field. Director Harrington has completed arrangements 
which permit some thirty students to work, in five groups, for one-half 
day each week on the Chicago Industrial News. Mr. John Palmer, 
editor of the News, who is a graduate of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, is famiiiar with student needs and problems, and 
is able to give the amateur reporters good experience and advice. 

Professor John D. Allen, head of the Department of Journalism at 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, is on leave of absence for a year. 
He is working for the Ph. D. degree in the department of English at 
Vanderbilt University. W. Fletcher McCord, Mercer alumnus and 
Macon newspaperman, is acting head of the department during Mr. 
Allen’s absence. As assistants Mr. McCord has Mrs. Mark Ethridge, 
of the Macon Telegraph, and Mr. Ben B. Johnston, managing editor 
of the Macon Evening News. 

The course in camera reporting at the University of Oregon is now 
in its third year under Assistant Professor George H. Godfrey. A re- 
cent examination of Vernon Nash’s analysis of the curriculum of all 
the schools seemed to indicate that there was no other course of this 
kind. In this course each student furnishes his own camera and re- 
ceives training not only in the taking of pictures, but in the use of news 
judgment as to selection and posing. 
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With the appointment of Charles W. Keller, Jr., the advertising 
staff of the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri has 
three members. He comes to Columbia from Minneapolis, where he 
was manager of the Twin Cities office of the Barrick Publishing Com- 
pany from 1923 to 1930. He is a graduate of the Missouri School of 
Journalism, His rank is assistant professor. 

R. B. Bermann, star reporter of the Seattle Post Intelligencer, who 
has had a wide experience on several newspapers in the United States, 
is taking one of the News Writing sections at the University of Wash- 
ington School of Journalism during the present autumn quarter. 

A new course in News Photography has been added to the curriculum 
of the School of Journalism at the University of Iowa. It is in charge 
of Professor Edward F. Mason. 

Complete printing equipment, consisting of a two-revolution Camp- 
bell Century press and two linotype machines, the joint gift of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company and O. S. Warden, publisher of the 
Great Falls Tribune, has been installed in the laboratory rooms of the 
School of Journalism at Montana State University and will be ready 
for use during the winter. The press, which weighs twelve tons, is 
equipped with a variable speed motor and a folder. It has a capacity of 
4500 papers an hour and will print an eight-column, eight-page paper. 

The courses in journalism at Cornell University coéperated with the 
Cornell chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at the tenth annual conference of 
the Eastern Interscholastic Press Association held at Ithaca, November 
7 and 8. Prizes were contested for by the high school and academic 
journalists in four classes: annual publications, publications of the 
magazine type, newspapers, and high school departments in local papers. 

Reginald Coggeshall, Harvard ’16, formerly with the Associated 
Press at Boston and for five years with the Paris edition of the Herald- 
Tribune, has succeeded Ralph D. Casey at the University of Oregon. 

David C. H. Lu of Tung Shan, Canton, China, is enrolled in the 
School of Journalism at the University of Missouri as the first Missouri- 
Yenching exchange fellow. He is a graduate of Yenching University, 


Peiping, China. 

Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New York Times, and Governor 
Louis L, Emmerson were among the speakers at the dedication of the 
Illinois Editors’ Hall of Fame at the School of Journalism of the Uni 
versity of Illinois, November 21. The guests of honor included Fred 
Fuller Shedd, president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors ; 
Frank W. Scott, former director of the courses in journalism at Illinois 
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and now editor-in-chief of the D. C. Heath Publishing Company, 
Boston; Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago; trustees of the University; members of the Illinois General 
Assembly; members of the Illinois Supreme Court; Fred E. Sterling, 
lieutenant governor of Illinois; George B. Dollivar, president of the 
National Editorial Association; Wil V. Tufford, secretary of the In- 
land Daily Press Association; and others. 

Edwin H. Wintermute, instructor in the School of Journalism of the 
University of Washington, is teaching in the English department for 
the autumn quarter. Wintermute is handling two sections of Liberal 
Arts students in English 1, who are registered as pre-journalists. This 
takes care of most of the freshman embryo journalists and is frankly an 
experiment. Wintermute’s subject matter is the same as that of other 
nstructors handling other sections, but he is stressing, in his work, 
particularly, conciseness and accuracy. Wiéintermute was formerly on 
the staff of the Providence Journal and the New York Times. 

Che Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, and the 
Chicago Tribune codperated in judging some five hundred entries in a 
recent contest sponsored by the Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association. 
Monetary prizes were awarded for the most outstanding piece of work 
performed by a member of the Association during 1929, the best string 
of constructive stories on world peace movements, the best news story, 
the best feature story, the best society page, the best headline, and for 
similar examples of good newspaper work. 

A change in the curriculum, effective October 1, 1931, has been 
made by the University of Washington School of Journalism. The re- 
quirements have been restricted to the following subjects: Journalism 1, 
Profession of Journalism; Journalism 2, The Newspaper and Society; 
Journalism 3, Elements of Publishing; English 1; two quarters of Latin 
or Greek Literature and Civilization; the Liberal Arts requirements in 
Science consisting of two quarters of a physical science and two quar- 
ters of a biological science unless a student has had one year of each in 
high school; one quarter of Economics 1, or Political Science 1, or Soci- 
ology 1; Psychology 1; and one quarter of Philosophy. For the average 
student this is a total of 31 quarter hours, Forty hours of journalism 
will be required for graduation, in addition to the five required during 
re-journalism work, namely Journalism 1, 2, and 3. Of these forty 
hours the requirements are News writing, 5 hours; Reporting, 5 hours; 
Copy reading, 3 hours; Business office, 5 hours; and Specialized report- 


ig and Advanced news writing, 3 hours. 
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A who’s who edition of the J/lini Journalist, publication of the stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois, is under way, headed by Miss Mil- 
dred Allen, senior in the school and president of the Illinois chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi. It will contain 120 pages and include an up-to-date 
directory and sketch of all former students and alumni now engaged in 
the practice of journalism. 

Charles W. Hardy, for twenty years connected with the mechanical 
departments of Montana newspapers, has been engaged as instructor in 
the mechanical department of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Montana. Courses of study have been drawn up whereby it is 
planned to give the journalism student as much practical experience as 
possible, supplementing classroom study with pressroom work. The 
present work in headline writing, makeup, newspaper administration, 
and advertising will be carried on jointly between classroom and shop. 
Mechanical courses will be offered later, but limited to a certain num- 
ber of students. The Montana Kaimin, the University publication is- 
sued by students of journalism, will be published in the School of Jour- 
nalism pressroom, probably beginning sometime during the winter 
quarter. 

Director H. F. Harrington, of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, was on the teaching staff of the First Annual 
Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains held this summer at the 
University of Colorado, in Boulder. The conference was an outgrowth 
of the Writers’ Colony formerly conducted by a group of Denver 
writers and publishers. Its purpose is the establishment of an annual 
institution where professional writers, editors, and publishers may com- 
bine the pleasures of a vacation in the Rockies with a profitable associ- 
ation around the conference table. Professor Harrington conducted a 
course in “Magazine Article Writing” and gave two evening lectures 
open to the public. 

The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Illinois Press Association, the 
tenth annual meeting of the Illinois State High School Press Associa- 
tion, the fifth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, the dedication of the Illinois Editors’ Hall of Fame, and 
the All State Journalism Conference and Short Course of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois occupied the time of students and faculty on the Illinois 
campus from November 20 to 22. The meetings brought one thousand 
visitors to the campus. The various programs included fifteen out-of- 


state speakers of note. . 
With the opening of the 130th session of the University of Georgia, 
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Edward C, Crouse, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, became 
an instructor in the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism. Mr. 
Crouse was graduated in June, 1929, with the bachelor of arts in jour- 
nalism degree and since has done graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. He was connected for a year with the Racine, Wisconsin, 
Times-Caill, first on the copy desk and later as state editor. He also 
has done editorial work for the Rockford, Illinois, Daily Republic. Mr. 
Crouse succeeds Mrs. M. H. Bryan, resigned, who for two years was an 
instructor in the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism. John F. 
Gallaway, a graduate of the University of Georgia, is a new assistant in 
journalism in the Grady school. 

Mr. Fred L. Kildow, instructor in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, and director of the National Scholastic Press Association, 
addressed the Indiana Interscholastic Press Association at its meeting 
held at Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, the latter part of October. 
Mr. Kildow also spoke at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Inter- 
scholastic Press Association in Rochester, November 14th, and is on the 
program for the Wisconsin interscholastic press group convention to 
take place in Madison, November 27th and 28th. 

Doctor Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the department of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, spent the latter part of last summer in 
New York and Washington, D. C., making a study, under a grant-in- 
aid from the Social Science Research Council, of propaganda in the last 
presidential campaign. While in the East Dr. Casey interviewed the 
directors of the Hoover and Smith campaign publicity bureaus, and 
conferred with a number of newspaper men and Washington corre- 


spondents. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE ANNUAL CON- 
VENTIONS OF THE A.A. T. J. AND 
THE A. A.S. D. J. 


To Be HE Lp at Boston UNIVERSITY 
DECEMBER 29-31, 1930 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
General Information 


Arrangements are being made whereby those in attendance at the 
convention may procure reduced railroad rates, in connection with the 
convention of the American Historical Association at Boston, December 
29, 30, and 31. It will be necessary, however, for every person wishing 
to take advantage of the reduction to have a certificate of purchase, is- 
sued by the station from which he bought his ticket to Boston. Special 
attention is directed to this matter, because adjustments cannot be made 
in Boston by those who do not have such certificates of purchase, with 
the American Historical Association specifically named therein. 

All sessions of the convention, with the exception of the two dinners, 
will be held in the Modernistic Ballroom at the Hotel Brunswick. At 
the first dinner, Monday evening, December 29, Boston University will 
be host. The place will be named later. The Tuesday evening dinner, 
which will feature clams and lobsters, is to be at the Hotel Brunswick. 
The price of this dinner is $2.00. Honoring the wives of members of 
the two associations, who are in attendance at the convention, a tea, 
sponsored by the women of the Department of Journalism of Boston 
University, will be given Monday afternoon at the Harriet E. Richards 
Codéperative House, Bay State Road. 

Luncheon discussion groups will perhaps find it most convenient to 
procure their meals at the Brunswick. Delegates should feel free to 
sit at the table of the chairman in whose subject they are most interested. 
Individuals will defray the cost of their own lunches, which will be 75 
cents each. The Brunswick Hotel will be official headquarters of the 
two associations. The following rates may be obtained. 


Single room, running water . . . . $2.50 per day per room 
Double room, running water. . . . 4.00 per day per room 
Single room, bath . . . «= « -« 3.50 per day per room 
Double room, bath . . . . . =. 5.00 per day per room 


Double room, bath, twin beds. . . . 6.00 per day per room 
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Two and three connecting rooms with private 
bath, accommodating 4 and 5 people . 2.25 per day per person 


Reservations should be made in advance. 


Delegates arriving Sunday evening are invited to meet Professor 


Center at the Brunswick. Light refreshments. 


9:00 


9:15 


10:00 


10:30 


12:00 








Monpay, DECEMBER 29 


Convention called to order. 

Announcements. 

Appointment of committees. 

Presidential Address: “The Journalist’s Inferiority Complex: 
A Plea for Professional Standards and Machinery” —PRor. 
Joun E. Drewry, University of Georgia. 

Discussion: Mr. M. V. Atwoopn, associate editor, Gannett 
Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Education for Journalism :” 

Part I. ‘What the Editors Expect of the Schools’”—Mr. 
Harotp B. JoHNSON, editor, The Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times, and chairman of the Committee on Schools of Journal- 
ism of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Part II. ‘What the Schools of Journalism Are Trying to Do” 
—Dr. WILLARD G. BLEYER, chairman of the Council of Edu- 
cation for Journalism of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 

Discussion. 

Address: Mr. Frep FULLER SHEDD, editor, The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

(Presentation of Mr. Shedd—Pror. FRANKLIN BANNER, Pennsylvania 
State College.) 

Luncheon: 

(As a means of bringing together in small groups those teachers with 
similar interests for an informal discussion of their problems and an 
exchange of their experiences, luncheon discussions are being tried for 
the first time this year. Subjects and chairmen are indicated below. 
Delegates are requested to sit with the chairman in charge of the topic 
of their preference, and to assemble promptly.) 

“The Short Story”-——Pror. VERNON McKenzie, University 
of Washington. 

“The History of Journalism’—Dr. WIiILLAarp G. BLEyeEr, 


University of Wisconsin. 














9:00 


9 :30 


10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


11:30 
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“News Reporting and Writing”—Pror. Frank L. Martin, 
University of Missouri. 

Afternoon session called to order. 

“An Experiment in Journalistic Instruction”—Pror. Law- 
RENCE W. Murpny, University of Illinois. 

“Vitalizing Instruction in News Writing’—Pror. WILLIAM 
R. SLAUGHTER, Northwestern University. 

“Public Opinion and the Press’”—Pror. Grant M. Hyper, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“What Should a Course in Vocational Guidance for Journalism 
Students Contain ?”—Pror. C. E. Rocrers, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

Dinner: 

Toastmaster: Pror. HArry B. CENTER, Boston University. 
Address: PRESIDENT DANIEL L. MArsH, Boston University. 
Address: “Public Service Journalism”—Mr. Marten E, Pew, 
e’ tor, Editor & Publisher. 

Address: “Proportion in the News”—Mr. WI us J. Assror, 
editorial board, The Christian Science Monitor. 


TuEspAy, DECEMBER 30 


Convention called to order. 

“Freedom of the Press in 1930”—Pror. RALPH L. CROSMAN, 
University of Colorado. 

“The Present Status of Journalistic Literature’—Pror. RALPH 
D. Casety, University of Minnesota. 

“Developing Contacts with the State Weekly Press’”—Pror. 
VERNON McKEnzieg, University of Washington. 

“Problems and Possibilities of THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY” 
Dr. FRANK LUTHER Mott, University of Iowa. 

“Current Research in Journalism’”—DEAN Eric W. ALLEN, 
University of Oregon. 

“The Uses of Journalism in a Liberal Education’”—Pror. 
CLARENCE E. Cason, University of Alabama. 

Luncheon: 

Discussion groups, similar to those on Monday, led as follows: 
“Newspaper Ethics and Policies’—Dr. Roscor C. E. Brown, 
Columbia University. 

“Copy Reading, Make-up, and Typography”’—Pror. M. G. 
Osporn, Louisiana State University. 
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“Special Feature Writing’—Pror. BLair CONVERSE, Iowa 
State College. 
Tour of historic Boston, under the supervision of Pror. H. B. 
CENTER, Boston University, and members of his department. 
Business Meeting: 

Report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Report of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 
Dinner: 
Speakers from among Boston newspaper men, to be announced. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


Appointment of Committees. 
“Professional Education vs. Trade School Training; the Proposals of 


the American Society of Newspaper Editors.” Presidential Ad- 


dress, Eric W. ALLEN. 

Discussion. The Relation Between the Newspaper Editor and the 
School of Journalism. 

Discussion. The Future of the Teaching of Journalism, 

Reports: THE QUARTERLY. Its present position and its future policy. 
FRANK L. Mort, Editor, and WitLtarp G. BLEyYER, FRANK L. 
Martin, and W. J. Cun.irre, Editorial Board. 

Reports: Reports for this year and budgets for next year. H. H. 
HERBERT, treasurer. 

Reports: Council on Education for Journalism. 

1. General Policies. 
2. Petitions for Membership. 

Resolutions. 

Election. 








END OF VOLUME VII 








